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O bring within the compass of a few | 

brief magazine articles a subject so 
extensive as that suggested by my title, 
and one so replete with interest to the 
student of American history, is a task of 
nosmall undertaking. The difficulty lies 
not in the collection of the raw material, 
but in the sorting out of that which is 
poor and worthless, so as to leave only 
the valuable and: more interesting por- 
tions. I must, therefore, pass over the 
ground rapidly, leaving out as far as pos- 
sible the mere commonplaces of history. 
One of the principal points to be aimed 
at in this, as in all studies of historical 
subjects, is to keep im mind ever the fact 
of God’s government over the world. 
The development of civilization in the 
New World is especially illustrative of 
great Providential designs, the consider- 
ation of which has a peculiar pertinancy 
as we approach the centennial year in 
the life of the great republic. If we look 
into the outward world of matter, we can 
not fail to discover how the planet itself 
was fitted up for the abode of living be- 
ings such as we are. So, if we view the 
moral world, we may see equally a con- 
stant working toward a definite end. If 
God is the controller of all physical force, 
he is surely not less the governor of all 
moral force. It would be poor logic to 
admit his government over the less, and 





rule him out of the greater. 
Vor. XXXV.—19* 


Almost simultaneously with the settle- 
ments at Jamestown, in Virginia, and at 
Plymouth, on the rocky coast of New 
England, the French began their settle- 
ment of Canada. The city of Quebec 
was founded by Samuel de Champlain in 
1608, just twelve years before the landing 
of the Pilgrims on Plymouth Rock; just 
sixteen years before the Dutch founded 
the colony of New Amsterdam, subse- 
quently named New York; just one year 
after the English settled at Jamestown. 
The Dutch called their settlement ‘‘ New 
Amsterdam,” after old Amsterdam in the 
Father-land. The English named the 
region of which Jamestown was the focal 
center Virginia, in honor of Elizabeth, 
the virgin Queen of England. Captain 
Smith had explored the North-east, and 
called it New England, a name subse- 
quently confirmed by Charles I; and in 
the same spirit Canada was occupied and 
named ‘‘ New France.” The affixing to 
portions of this continent the names of the 
old was perhaps one of the most natural 
things in the world; and yet it seems al- 
most a prophecy of the determination on 
the part of some to implant here the social 
seeds which have grown so rankly in the 
soil of the Old World’s:society. Instance 
the anti-sabbath movement, practical ra- 
tionalism, and particularly Romanism. 
The reader may keep in mind that, 
through all the formative period in the 
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political life of this country, Popery was 
persistent in its efforts to gain the domi- 
nancy over all other powers, and in this it 
has not changed. 

Previous to the year 1600, notwithstand- 
ing a full century had passed since the 
main coast, from New England to Flor- 
ida, had been discovered by the Cabots, 
no permanent settlement had been made 
by the English. In the year 1534, Car- 
tier, sailing under a commission from 
the King of France, turned his ships into 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and, hoisting 
his colors, took possession of the whole 
region in the name of the then reigning 
monarch, FrancesI. Then, in the follow- 
ing year, he ascended the river as far as 
where Montreal now stands. But the 
real founder of the French colony in 
the New World was Samuel de Cham- 
plain. This noted character appeared 
upon the stage as the emP/oyé of a com- 
pany of French merchants, who had at 
first in view nothing but the accumula- 
tion of wealth, by‘ carrying on the fur- 
trade with the Indians of North America. 
The prosecution of discoveries, and the 
establishing of settlements on the “‘ River 
of Canada,” the St. Lawrence, was a 
very natural result, and was a subsequent 
thought. : 

Right here, at the start, we meet the 
question of religion. The settlements at 
Jamestown and Plymouth represented 
the Protestant faith, that at Quebec the 
Catholic, and we shall be able to see, all 
the way through, not only the designs of 
the French monarch, but, at the same 
time, the combined zeal and trickery of 
the Jesuit. We may here get a glimpse 
of the settled policy of Rome; and, while 
we may admire the zeal and bravery of 
her agents, we can not but condemn the 
evil spirit which then, as well as now, 
moved her to action. 

One gets some idea of what one brain 
can do when fully aroused, how it may 
foment the brain of the world, as in the 
case of Ignatius Loyola, the founder of 
the Jesuit order. As no accurate history 
of Christianity can be written without 
naming Martin Luther, so any history of 





Romanism during the last four hundred 
years would be imperfect if it were to 
leave out the name of Ignatius Loyola, 
At the date of the settlement of Quebec 
and the adjacent region, Jesuitism was in 
its infancy, but still its influence was felt 
and it was a powerful ally to the French 
civil power in whatever it must under. 
take. 

Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the So. 
ciety of Jesus, was born of noble family, 
in the year 1491. His family relation 
gave him a place at the court of Ferdi. 
nand, as a page, from which he entered 
the army as a soldier of fortune. He js 
said to have been possessed of a fierce 
and reckless spirit, ambitious of distinc. 
tion, and served in the army of his prince 
with marked bravery. At the battle of 
Pampeluna, Loyola was severely wounded 
in both legs by a cannon shot, and was 
borne from the field to his home, in his an- 
cestral valley of Loyola, where he slowly 
recovered. His strong will was manifest 
by one incident. The wound in one of 
his limbs, in the healing process, was 
likely to leave him a deformed cripple for 
life, a thought which the fiery young sol- 
dier could not brook; and accordingly he 
summoned his surgeon, had the wound 
reopened, and a portion of the bone 
sawed off to suit him. During the time, 
he beguiled the days and weeks of his 
vacancy in the perusal of books. He 
became especially interested in <The 
Lives of Saints.” 

Up to this time, Loyola had dreamed of 
knighthood, of armies, and wild adven- 
tures. Now his imagination became in- 
flamed with the idea of spiritual knight- 
hood. He first planned, and subsequently 
executed, a pilgrimage to Jerusalem forthe 
purpose of aiding in overturning the infi- 
del power which heldthesacred city. And 
he seemed just about as willing to diea 
martyr in the cause as to succeed in the 
undertaking. Again he returned to Spain, 
The Catholic mind hates any thing new. 
It lives in the past and forgotten ages, 
It even hated the plans of the one who, 
of all others, was determined to be the 
founder of the most thorough system of 
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propagandism the world ever saw. In 
1526, Loyola began to gather adherents, 
but was, strangely enough, sent to prison, 
by order of the Inquisition, on suspicion 
of witchcraft. The year 1528 found him 
released from prison, and a diligent stu- 
dent in Paris. Here he found those who 
were ready to follow in his footsteps; and 
here, in the subterranean chapel of Mont- 
martre, in 1534, was formed the famous 
“Society of Jesus,’’ which order was 
confirmed by Pope Paul III, in 1536; 
and Ignatius Loyola was its first chosen 
general. 

In person he is described as of middle 
stature, olive complexion, bald head, eyes 
of fire, indomitable will, and very sincere. 
He affirmed as his solemn belief that he 
was moved by a holy inspiration from 
heaven to carry on his work. In his 
whole nature there was a wild commin- 
gling of ambition, enthusiasm, and zeal. 
We get a view of his peculiar spirit as we 
see him, half recovered from his battle 
wounds, hobbling on his crutches to the 
shrine of Montserrat; there impetuously 
throwing all his hopes of knighthood at 
the door of the Church, and hanging 
up his sword and lance forever, but only 
in the end to win more lasting fame, and 
wield a wider influence in the spiritual 
army of the Pope than he could have 
done on the bloody fields of Ferdinand. 

The discovery and occupancy of Can- 
ada, by the agents of the French mon- 
arch, offered a wide field for incipient 
Jesuitism. Its machinery could here be 
set in motion, and Popery could make 
gréat headway. So that Jesuitism in its 
rapid marches was only the pulsations 
of the brain of Ignatius Loyola. 

As we go back to read over the history 
of these early days, we are plunged into 
a period of agitation. It was then the 
principal study of tyrants to devise means 
to suppress any uprising of the people 
against unjust and oppressive laws. A 
single will then bound fast the felt rights 
of the millions. Kings claimed a divine 
right to rule the states, and the Pope 
claimed an equal right to rule the king. 
Each claimed a jus divinum for every 





political act, however it encroached upon 
the liberties of mankind. All the while, 
half smothered to be sure, the spark of 
liberty still burned in the breasts of the 
people. Spread through all the walks of 
life, on farms and in shops, in the hearts 
of the masses the manly instinct of lib- 
erty, civil and religious, did not only 
exist, but would rise up and assert itself. 

It was during the reign of Elizabeth 
that the Puritans came upon the stage. 
Then followed persecutions the most dire 
and bitter. The queen drove many of 
her subjects from the realm, hoping to 
de’. - those who remained, and thus by 
force to secure their loyalty to the. En- 
glish crown. Both England and France 
had colonial possessions in America, 
which could not help but feel the in- 
fluence of all these bitter controversies 
which were going on in the home gov- 
ernments. It was undoubtedly the plan 
of Providence to break that influence, 
and to raise up a people who should be 
free from the fetters which bound men 
in the Old World; and to this end the 
events of a century clearly pointed. 

England occupied the Atlantic coast, 
but did not extend her actual settlements 
more than a hundred miles into the in- 
terior. The English seemed to have but 
little of that spirit of adventure which 
characterized the French, and especially 
the priests. The English Puritan in New 
England was just as hostile to Romanism 
as he was in Old England. 

The French settled to the north and 
west of the great Lakes. New France 
was the rival of New England. Still, at 
this period, it was only a trading region. 
Merchants were more interested in the 
country than politicians. The French- 
man, by an instinct of his being, loves 
glory, and especially the glory of France; 
but, at this period, there was but little 
field for the exercise of national pride. 
On the other hand, while the Jesyit loved 
France, he loved Rome more; and there 
was a magnificent field offered here in 
which he could win favor, and lay the 
foundations for future spiritual suprem- 
acy. Forthe space of fifty years, Quebec, 
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Montreal, and Three Rivers were the 
only places of any consideration, But 
then the country every-where, to its ex- 
treme points, was occupied by the Indians. 
Many of these tribes were very power- 
ful; and in the planting of settlements, 
whether by the French or English, the 
Indian was an element always to be con- 
sidered. The French, especially, were 
not slow to discovér this element and 
utilize it. The merchant needed the 
friendship of the savage, and the savage 
could be friendly if he wished to be; and 
so the French merchant conciliated the 
good-will of the red man, as far as it was 
possible. But the Jesuits saw in the In- 
dians the road to power over all the New 
World, and were not slow.to avail them- 
selves of it. 

The tribes which appear in view most 
conspicuously, in these times, were the 
Hurons, who occupied the territory con- 
tiguous to Quebec, the Algonquins and 
Abeniques, who lived along the river 
St. Lawrence. Tuese tribes were pecul- 


iarly accessible to the French trader. 


Here was a foothold at once, and a com- 
bination could be formed which would 
advance the French interests in North 
America rapidly. 

Very soon after the establishment of 
the settlement at Quebec, the Jesuits 
planted their standard along with that 
of the merchants, or traders, and it be- 
came as much a missionary station, for 
the promulgation of Catholic doctrines, 
as atrading-post. The mission attracted 
attention at home; and not a few were 
ready to devote both life and fortune 
for the ecclesiastical conquest of the 
dominions of the red man. For a time 
all went on smoothly, while it was mainly 
a trading-post,—but by and by Canada 
assumed colonial proportions; then con- 
flicts began between the Church and the 
civil power, to the great injury of the 
very people whom the Jesuits proposed 
to benefit. The Jesuit was then just what 
he is now, an assumption. The Pope 
claimed to be superior to the king, and 
the law of the Jesuit missionary was 
deemed above the law of the French 





a 
monarch. Aside from these minor issues, 
the policy of the. French was of three. 
fold nature: First, the monopoly of the 
fur trade by the company of which 
Champlain was the chief agent; secondly, 
the extension of the French colonial pos- 
session over the whole of North America: 
thirdly, the universal spread of the Cath. 
olic religion. This latter was a prime 
motive. Richelieu was then Prime Mip- 
ister of France, and he was a most 
zealous Catholic,—a bishop, a cardinal 
a minister. The charter of New Frases 
included nearly the whole of North Amer- 
ica, from Quebec to Florida, “ granting 
all the rivers which discharge themselves 
therein, the great river of Canada, or 
which throughout those vast regions 
empty themselves into the sea, both on 
the eastern and western coasts of the 
continent, with all the harbors, islands, 
mines, and rights of fishery.” 

Under the mere pretense of carrying 
the Gospel to the heathen, Romanism 
sought universal domination in the New 
World, as the foregoing language of the 
charter of Richelieu pretty clearly sets 
forth. The present territory of New 
York was then occupied by the cele 
brated Iroquois, or Five Nations; namely, 
the Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, Cay- 
ugas, and Senecas. They were on terri- 
tory to which the French had no claim 
whatever, and yet they made endeavor, 
by force of arms, and by Jesuit mis- 
sionary efforts, to possess themselves of 
the country, with French institutions and 
the Catholic faith. 

I have at least intimated that the road 
to political supremacy in the New World 
was through the priest. The Jesuit could 
reach the savage heart as no other agent 
could. The tribes were scattered all over 
the ‘continent, and yet were connected, 


‘The main object was to reach them. To 


conciliate the Huron and Algonquin 
tribes was a very easy task, but to bring 
into subjection the powerful Five Nations 
was not so easy. The very next year 
afler the settlement at Quebec, in 1609, 
Champlain joined his few men, equipped 
with fire-arms, to a band of his confederate 
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tribes, and gave battle to the Mohawks, 
one of the tribes of the Five Nations. 
The thunder of the fire-arms for the first 
time fell on the savage ear, and struck 
terror for the moment to the savage 
heart. The attack in all its details, as 
related by Champlain himself, was only 
a cold-blooded murder, inspired by no 
motive that either God or man could 
approve. But still he did not gain the 
advantages over the foe he expected, 
and, indeed, only hedged up his own 
way in the future. The thoughtful chiefs 


of the Five Nations saw the policy of the 


French. 
We almost wonder that the French 


did not gain a more permanent foothold 
on American soil than they did. They 
had all the machinery of government, 
civil and ecclesiastical. They had much 
more of the spirit of adventure than their 
rivals. They had all the peculiar power 
which belongs to priestly domination. 
If I were to answer the question, I would 
say that God had other plans for this 
great country than those which fostered 
the faith of the Catholic religion. The 
Jesuits were too wily to succeed, even 
with the Indians. The crafty red man 
understands that game himself, and needs 
no rival. 





That Jesuitism did not overrun the 
whole country may be attributed to that 
rock wall which it met in the famous 
Five Nations. They were the most power- 
ful of any of the tribes, the enemies of 
the Hurons and Algonquins. They con- 
stituted a confederation of tribes long 
before the confederation of the States. 
They were intelligent and brave. Their 
counsels were characterized by gravity. 
Among their chiefs were orators and 
statesmen, beyond what would be ex- 
pected among savages. They read the 
Jesuit; they saw in him a cunning poli- 
tician, one bent on the exercise of power. 
So, between the aggressive French on 
the one side, and the commerce-loving 
Dutch and English on the other,—be- 
tween the wily Jesuit on the north, and 
the Protestant on the south,—stood the 
mighty Iroquois, whom God raised up as 
a barrier in the way of Louis XIV, Rich- 
elieu, and the{Pope, against a spirit which 
aimed at perpetuating in the New World 
the religious bonds and persecutions 
of the Old. But for that wall I can see 
how the French Jesuit might have gained 
the ascendency, and how the course of 
events might have made New York what 
Lower Canada is now,—but God is in 
history. J. H. M’Carty. 





SHAKESPEARE’S ‘‘MERCHANT OF VENICE.” 


HE time is at hand when poetry, his- 

tory, and science shall succeed the 
sickening surfeit of novels, and people 
shall turn from the well-thumbed vol- 
umes of fiction to those thought-laden 
works whose lids have so long been cov- 
ered with the dust of neglect. May the 
day come, and that speedily, when every 
lady in this fair land shall place Shake- 
speare and Milton, Motley and Tyndall, 
upon her table, beside Madame Demor- 
est, that she may ornament her mind as 
well as her body. 





Shakespeare so combines the amusing 
with the instructive that the common 
people gladly hear his dramas, and the 
wisest find ample food for reflection and 
discussion. No other human writer af- 
fords such an inspiration to thought and 
expression. His greatness as a drama- 
tist lies in his causing us to forget our own 
joys and sorrows in the joys and sorrows 
of his people. His greatness as a writer 
lies in his life-like portraitures of human 
nature, and in his condensation of 
thought. 
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The “Merchant of Venice’’ was pub- | claims a goodly share of attention. The 


lished about the year 1600, and is sup- 
posed to have been written two or three 
years before. Some of the material has 
been traced back to an Italian novel, 
written in 1300, published in 1500; also 
the incidents of the bond and of the cask- 
ets have been found in an ancient col- 
lection of tales, called the ‘‘Gesta Ro- 
manorum.” It contains many characters, 
of whom Antonio, the merchant; Shy- 
lock, the Jew; and Portia, the heiress, 
form the nucleus. The scene is laid in 
two places,—Venice, and Belmont, the 
heiress’s country seat. 

Antonio, who hath many argosies at 
sea, is introduced at once. Many traits 
in his character are worthy of contem- 
plation,—his integrity, his devotion to 
his friends, his constant desire to use his 
riches to assist his neighbor, and his care 
to rescue the usurer’s victims. His mind 
is ill at ease, as if feeling the premoni- 
tions of some coming calamity, and his 
friends attempt by gayety to cheer him. 
Gratiano says: 

“With mirth and laughter let old 
wrinkles come. Why should a man 
whose blood is warm within, sit like his 
grandsire cut in alabaster? and creep 
into the jaundice by being peevish?” 
And ‘‘I do know of those that therefore 
only are reputed wise for saying nothing. 
Fish not with this melancholy bait.”’ 

Gratiano does not mean to be thus 
“reputed; for Bassanio says of him, 
that ‘“‘he speaks an infinite deal of noth- 
ing, and that his reasons are as two 
grains of wheat hid in two bushels of 
chaff.”’ 

Gratiano, Salanio, and Salarino are of 
minor importance; but serve, like the 
background of a painting, to bring out 
the motives, thoughts, and sentiments of 
the leading characters. The clever and 


sprightly Salanio and Salarino seem to 
be of more importance than Gratiano, as 
they make their tongues run for good 
ends, in gathering and giving informa- 
tion. 

Bassanio, Antonio’s bosom friend, for 
whom he would have sacrificed his life, 








worst side of his nature appears first, and 
although he proves himself more worthy 
than he promises in the early part of the 
play, yet there are many objectionable 
things about him. He has the character 
of a spendthrift. He professes a strong 
attachment for Antonio, but is already 
his debtor for much, which he has spent 
like ‘‘a willful youth.” He says, “I have 
disabled mine estate, by showing a more 
swelling port than my faint means would 
grant continuance.” Still he desires 
more’ that he may continue that extray- 
agance, hoping to make a favorable im- 
pression upon the heiress. If successful, 
he expects, with her wealth, to get clear 
of all the debts he owes. Such charac- 
ters are true to life, but are not admirable, 
*T is his most redeeming feature that he 
has good friends. 

It is said there is unity in variety, and 
although Shakespeare often breaks over 
the rule of dramatic unity of time and 
place, yet he always produces a variety 
which is unity, by so concentrating the 
interest upon the action of his principal 
characters, that time and place are of no 
consequence. Bassanio’s eulogy upon 
Portia so excites the desire to know her, 
that distance disappears unquestioned, 
and we are delighted to find ourselves 
listening to the heiress in her own home, 
as she discourses with her maid concern- 
ing the will of her father, the lottery of 
her life, and her own inability to act. 
She says: 

“If to do were as easy as to know 
what were good to do, chapels had been 
churches, and poor men’s cottages, 
princes’ palaces.” I can easier teach 
twenty what were good to be done, than 
to be one of the twenty to follow mine 
own teaching.” 

She gives us sharp criticisms upon her 
suitors: Of one, ‘‘I fear he will prove 
the weeping philosopher when he grows 
old, being so full of unmannerly sad- 
ness in his youth.” Of another, “God 
made him, therefore let him pass for a 
man.”’. Again, ‘‘He’s a proper man’s 
picture; but, alas! who can converse with 
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a dumb-show ?”’ From the first, Bassanio 
seemed to her worthy of praise. We 
can, when we review her character, throw 
the mantle of charity around him; if she 
could love, we can endure. Where love 
reigns, reason is often silent. Love cov- 
ers a multitude of faults. 

This manifestation of Portia’s interest 
in Bassanio prepares us for the following 
scene, in which Bassanio begins to make 
ready for his ‘‘secret pilgrimage.” Shy- 
lock, the Jew, takes a prominent part in 
this scene. Avarice at once appears as 
the strongest element in his character; 
the next, his religion. He says of Anto- 
nio, ‘I hate him because he is a Chris- 
tian; but more, for that, in low simplicity, 
he lends out money gratis, and brings 
down the rate of usance here with us 
in Venice.” His hatred had been in- 
creased by Antonio’s oft-repeated insults, 
which the Jew takes good care to name 
over to him when he applies for money 
in behalf of Bassanio. But Antonio is 
nothing daunted by his rage, tells him he 
is like to do the same again. ‘If thou 
wilt lend this money,’’ says he, “‘lend it 
not as to thy friend, but lend it rather to 
thine enemy.”’ 

Then Shylock, in seeming merriment, 
asks him to seal to the bond, that, if he 
break, he shall have the right to cut off 
one pound of his flesh in what part of 
his body pleaseth him. To which An- 
tonio seals, thus binding himself to his 
enemy, to give Bassanio a rival place 
with Portia’s suitors. 

Meanwhile, suitors swarm from all 
quarters to sue for Portia’s hand; but 
when made acquainted with the maaner 
by which she must be obtained, and, 
especially, when informed that they would 
be required to promise never to woo an- 
other woman, they all scatter to the four 
winds, except two. These, the Princes 
of Morocco and Arragon, more deter- 
mined than the others, demand to be led 
to the caskets. The Prince of Morocco, 
although his complexion bears “the shad- 
owed livery of the burnished sun,”’ stands 
as fair as any comer for Portia’s affec- 
tion. He is dazzled by outside appear- 





ance and unlocks the golden casket, to 
find therein written: 
“All that glisters is not gold; 
Often have you heard that told; 
Many a man his life hath sold, 
But my outside to behold; 
Gilded tombs do worms infold ;— 
Had you been as wise as bold, 
Young in limbs, in judgment old, 
Your answer had not been inscrolled. 
Fare you well! Your suit is cold.” 


Prince Arragon, less influenced by 
show, chooses the silver casket, whereon 
was inscribed: ‘‘Who chooseth me shall 
get as much as he deserves.”’ Still he 
fails, but he fails as many another, rest- 
ing his claims on merit alone, hath done, 
before and since. 

The second act is padded with make- 
shifts, to allow Bassanio ample time for 
his prolonged and elaborate prepara- 
tions, unequaled, unless by our ‘‘ Ameri- 
can princess, with her twenty-two trunks.” 
Would that all seasons of waiting were 
as well seasoned! Yet the mind will 
at times ask, Are not all things now ready 
for Bassanio’s departure? The diver- 
sions are: Gobbo’s ridiculous attempts at 
wit and endeavors to reconcile his con- 
science with his desire (his part serves to 
prove Shylock as niggardly at home as 
in his business) ; Jessica’s elopement with 
Lorenzo; and Shylock’s confused rage 
at her flight with his jewels and ducats, 
and “fled with a Christian.” 

Behold, the fullness of time has come. 
Bassanio’s arrival is announced at the 
palace of the heiress. He comes in 
splendor, laden with rich gifts, and Por- 
tia’s weakness appears. How she could 
be led to Bassanio “by the nice direction 
of a maiden’s eyes,”’ is very strange. 
She bids him choose, and waits, with 
bated breath, the result. 

Bassanio outdoes himself in his com- 
ments upon the caskets. He must have 
been inspired by her. He rejects both 
gold and silver, as making too much out- 
ward show. Says, ‘‘ the world is still de- 
ceived with ornament. . . . Thou 
meagre lead, thy plainness moves me 
more than eloquence, and here choose 
I." But look! “fair Portia’s counterteit” 
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is locked in the casket of lead. This 
meritorious action, according to the tes- 
tamentary proviso of her father, makes 
him the successful suitor. 

Portia, with all her wisdom, displays 
her womanhood in her speech commit- 
ting herself to him. She is at once as 
wise as the wisest, and a very woman. 
She is strong in mind, and not strong- 
minded. She says: 

“You see me, Lord Bassanio, where I stand, 

Such as I am: though, for myself alone, 

I would not be ambitious in my wish, 

To wish myself much better; yet, for you, 

I would be trebled twenty times myself; 

A thousand times more fair, ten thousand times more 
rich; . 

That only to stand high in your account, 

I might in virtues, beauties, livings, friends, 

Exceed account: but the full sum of me 

Is sum of—something; which, to term in gross, 

Is an unlesson’d girl, unschool’d, unpractic’d: 

Happy in this, she’is not yet so old 

But she may learn; then happier in this, 

She is not bred so dull but she can learn; 

Happiest of all, in that her gentle spirit 

Commits itself to yours to be directed, 

As from her lord, her governor, her king. 

Myself and what is mine to you and yours 

Is now converted.” 


Gratiano and Nerissa, serving as a 
mirror for Bassanio and Portia, desire 
that their nuptials should be celebrated 
at the same time. In the midst of their 
happiness, the news of Antonio’s mis- 
fortunes comes to them. Portia bids 
Bassanio fly to his release. Bassanio 
shows that he has some sense of honor 
by expressing his willingness to give up 
even his scarcely won wife, if thereby he 
might effect Antonio’s rescue. Portia’s 
affection for her.husband impels her to 
obtain a letter of commendation from 
Bellario, disguise herself, and with her 
maid hasterr after him. 

‘To err is human;”’ and it seems Portia 
exhibits her humanity in leaving the im- 
pression at her home that she is going to 
remain at a monastery until Bassanio’s 
return. Might she not simply have said 
that she was going upon business? 

Shakespeare prepares the way for her 
to enter. the court, dressed like a doctor 
of laws, by representing that the duke 
had sent for Bellario to come and decide 
this case, and he sends her in his stead. 





She proceeds to reason with the heart- 
less Jew. Heavenly eloquence falls from 
her lips; she says: 


“Earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this,— 
That, in the course of justice, none of us 

Should see salvation ; we do pray for mercy; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy.” 


But it moves not Shylock. He says; 


**My deeds upon my head! I claim the law, 
The penalty and forfeit of my bond.” 


Portia is very careful to pin him to the 
exactness of his bond, by suggesting to 
him that it would be best to have a 
surgeon at hand tostop Antonio’s wounds, 
lest he bleed to death; but Shylock can 
not find that in the bond. He will have 
neither more nor‘less than the bond, 
Revenge just now is a sweeter morsel to 
him than money, for Bassanio has offered 
him in vain ten times the amount of the 
debt. Portia assures him he shall have 
his bond, and directs Antonio to prepare 
to give him his due. 

In Antonio’s farewell address, he ex- 
hibits his entire unselfishness and _ res- 
ignation! But stay! Shylock is here 
informed he is to shed no blood, and, 
if he take one-twentieth part of a scruple 
more or less than one pound, his life and 
goods are forfeited; for the bond calls 
for one pound of flesh only. 

The Jew immediately desires his prin- 
cipal, and release. How natural it is that 
he should become suddenly sick with 
fear, when he sees the justice, for which 
he so unmercifully pleaded, recoiling 
upon his own head! Mark the differ- 
ence between his manner and Antonio’s 
when his life is in danger. Antonio has 
on the whole armor of God, therefore 
fear can get no hold upon him; Shylock 
has no mediator between himself and 
his Maker, therefore terror takes the 
color from his lips, and fills his entire 
frame with such an ague that, even after 
he knows his life is pardoned, he is un- 
able to remain, but says, 


‘I pray you, give me leave to go from hence; I am 
not well,” 
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Thus we see baffled avarice and re- 
yenge take his hateful presence out of 
sight while conscience shakes all his 

’ 


members as he goes. 
Shylock is the most wonderful répre- 


sentative character in dramatic literature. 
His whole being savors of Judaism. 
His avaricious scheming propensity only 
represents the Jewish nation, which has 
dealt in money ever since the time of 
Christ, and to-day is said to rule the 
money-market of the world. But he is 
obliged at last to surrender his golden 
jdol to the hated Christian. 

Antonio is a symbol of a true Christian 
and staunch friend; but how many can 
be found who wear the name of Christ 
that are examples of such a cross-bear- 
ing Christianity ? 

Some critics think the fifth act super- 
fluous, but Shylock’s conduct in the 
fourth act fills the mind with so much 





indignation and disgust, Portia’s match- 
less reasoning raises the feelings to so 
intense a pitch of excitement, and An- 
tonio’s gentle yet manly resignation so 
enlists all our sympathies, that the mind 
must be let down from its tragical height, 
or the impression left upon it becomes 
too gloomy for comedy. 

The fifth act carries the reader or 
listener out of the realm of controversy 
into a world of harmony and love, to 
which the bridegrooms, so suddenly and 
violently separated from their brides, 
hasten with speed. The temporary dif- 
ficulty about the ring serves to inform 
the husbands of the part their wives took 
in the leading collision of the play, and 
to steal away the painful anxieties of the 
trial scene; and, finally, the news of the 
return of Antonio’s ships completes the 
happy termination of the drama. 

M. J. WHIPPLE. 





RECENT ARCHAZOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN ROME. 


HE municipal council of Rome, at 

their meeting in April, 1872, insti- 
tuted an Archeological Commission, to 
which was intrusted the rights and duties 
which the city may have to the monu- 
ments discovered in the excavations. It 
was composed of four members of the 
council and four archzologists, among 
whom were Commendatore Rosa and 
Signor Castellani. 

The field opened for the labors of the 
Commission was as vast as it was impor- 
tant; the city having reserved in some 
places the absolute right over the discov- 
eries, in others a partial right, and again 
a simple surveillance of the excavations: 
and it was necessary to provide for taking 
designs of the edifices for their preserva- 
tion, when they were worthy of it; for 
the transportation and arrangement, in 
the Capitoline Museum, of the ancient 
objects of art extracted from the excava- 





tions; and for the enlargement of the 
museums. The Commission determined 
to print a quarterly bulletin to describe 
and illustrate the discoveries, and record 
every thing which, in the progress of the 
excavations, would throw light on the 
history and topography of the city. The 
articles of this magazine, written by 
learned archeologists, are extremely in- 
teresting. One of these describes a 
statue, recently discovered, of Hercules 
as a child, which is considered very rare. 
It, together with a statue of the Earth, 
was discovered last Spring, at Campo 
Verano, the cemetery of the city. The 
circumstances of the discovery were pe- 
culiar, originating from the prosecution 
of the municipal works in the cemetery. 
Both statues were found within an an- 
cient inclosire, the greater part of which 
is still preserved. The place may be 
seen, near the grand portico at the foot 
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of that rock, anciently cut in sepulchers, 
which fronts the right side of the church, 
occupying the center of the cemetery. 
This is supposed to have belonged to the 
residence of some ancient religious so- 
ciety, a similar ruin existing at Ostia. 
The buildings of such colleges were fre- 
quently decorated with statues and images 
of gods, presented as votive offerings by 
the inmates. This statue of Hercules is 
of life size, representing the son of Alc- 
mena and Jove in childhood. It is the 
same representation of the god, of which 
the Capitoline Museum possesses a fine 
example in the colossal statue of green 
basalt, discovered on the Aventine. The 
child deity is represented under the type 
of Hercules the Conqueror; that is, in 
an attitude of repose, and holding in his 
hand the apple of the Hesperides, re- 
garded by some as his last labor. The 
lion-skin, which seems too rough for his 
tender limbs, covers his head and back, 
and is tied on his bosom by the skin of 
the legs. The little Alcides leans on the 
club reversed, placed under his left arm, 
which is somewhat extended, as he holds 
out the fatal apples, while the right arm 
is bent upon the thigh. On the youthful 
face, which already has a heroic expres- 
sion, is stamped a smile full of ingenuous- 
ness and joy, which expresses the satis- 
faction he feels in the possession of those 
terrible instruments. 

The value of this beautiful sculpture 
is increased by the attribute of the bow, 
rare in the statues of Alcides, which, 
placed in its quiver with the arrows, 
hangs on the left side of kis person. 
This statue, which recalls the Hercules 
of Lysippus, must have been copied from 
an original of rare excellence, and may 
be considered a fine representation of 
Grecian-Roman workmanship. There is 
another similar statue, but of inferior ex- 
ecution, in the same museum; from 
which coincidence it is inferred that there 
was a :nodel common to both. This 
statue has only slight repairs, on the left 
arm and lower part of the club. It was 
found lying on the ground, and sur- 
rounded by some architectural fragments, 





probably of the niche which had con- 
tained it. Within the same inclosure, in 
the ancient cemetery,—which is also the 
modern one,—was found a seated statue 
of the Earth, which may be said to be 
unique. It was seated within a little 
chapel, over the arch of which was the 
following inscription: ‘“ Zerre Mami 
sacrum, Aulus Hortensius Cerdo deg 
pi@ et conservatrici mee donum dedi.” 

The chapel is of a quadrangular form, 
of brick-work, with marble cornices, and 
about sixty inches high. The aperture 
of the niche was forty inches wide, and 
was formerly closed by iron railings, the 
ends of which are still seen. The stat. 
uette and chapel were attached to an an- 
cient wall, which had the cap still pre- 
served, proving that they were in the 
open air. The statue has been placed 
in the court of the museum, on the right 
of the fountain ornamented by the colos- 
sal statue of the Ocean. It was neces- 
sary to destroy the wall to which it was 
attached, in order to remove the statue, 
but this has been rebuilt, by the care of 
Signor Castellani, imitating the ancient 
structure, which was first built of brick, 
and then covered with stucco painted a 
dark red color. 

The Latin inscriptions offer rare dedi- 
cations to the ‘‘ Mother Earth,” and she 
is sometimes also called genitrix and 
parens. A base, in cubic form, of an- 
other statuette of this divinity, was found 
in 1867 at Ostia, among the ruins of a 
religious edifice; but, although the in- 
scription remained, the statue no longer 
existed. 

We find the title of mother given to 
the Earth in the inscription of this se- 
pulchral stone. Although the symbolical 
image of the Earth is often seen in bas- 
reliefs, it is rarely found in statues. In 
the bas-reliefs of the sarcophaghi and im- 
perial cuirasses, it is generally repre- 
sented recumbent and half nude, with 
the cornucopia, the bull, cherubs, and 
other analogous emblems. Sometimes 
it emerges from the soil, holding out a 
child with the arms. But the Mother 
Earth, figured in the form of a dignified 
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matron seated on a throne, like the statues 
of Cybele and sometimes of Ceres, is a 
monument which the sculpture of the 
Roman epoch has not yet offered us, and 
itis by great good fortune that the city 
museum of Rome has become the pos- 
sessor of so rare a specimen. 

This goddess, which was an allegory 
of the fruitful bosom of the earth, that 
receives the seeds and matures them, 
symbolized the principle of origin and 
growth. She had thus, almost exclu- 
sively, the title of mother and generator. 
She is here represented seated, to indi- 
cate the immovable nature of the terres- 
trial mass; and is dressed in a tunic, 
held at the waist by a ribbon. The head 
is covered with the ample matronly veil, 
which descends on the breast, and goes 
down to the knees. She wears on the 
hair a crown of wheat, her most precious 
gift, and the most welcome food of the 
human family. She rests the left arm on 
along scepter, or cane, surmounted by 
the flower of the pomegranate, the em- 
blem of fecundity. The right hand, 
which was wanting, has been restored, 


with the plate,—the appropriate emblem 
of a propitious and benevolent divinity. 


Her feet rest upon a cushion. The style 
and execution of this statue are very fine, 
and it is probable that it is an imitation 
of an image of the Earth venerated in 
some temple of Rome, perhaps in that 
celebrated one which the goddess had in 
the Carine, in which the Consul Publius 
Sempronius made a vow during the war 
with the Picenti, in the year of Rome 
484, and of which the ancient catalogue 
of the temples and monuments of Rome 
has preserved a record. 

The ancient edifice where the statues 
of Hercules and the Earth were discov- 
ered is supposed to be the ruins of a re- 
ligious college and cemetery. The char- 
acter of these two divinities would not be 
opposed to such aconjecture. Hercules, 
in fact, as the conqueror of Cerberus, 
and, returned from the infernal regions, 
seemed to promise to the dead a second 
and happier existence; while, to demon- 
strate the close relations of the Mother 





Earth with the shades, it is enough to 
remember the words of Varro, who said 
that ‘‘ she gave birth to all, and then re- 
claimed them at their death.” It was 
also the custom to invoke her together 
with the gods of the infernal regions, and 
the living recommended the dead to her 
care; as an inscription, for example, 
found in the Via Labicana, in 1861, 
shows. The words of the ancient epi- 
taph are: ‘ Mother Earth, who art al- 
most a relative of the Manes [or domestic 
gods], we have given to thee the body of 
Fortunatus. Weigh lightly on him, and 
see that his ashes are sweetly shaded.” 
Another of these inheritances from the 
past, which are constantly being found 
in Rome, and which is the subject of an 
interesting study (the greater part of 
which I translate), by Cavaliere Carlo 
Visconti, is a colossal foot with a Tyrr- 
henic sandal. It is exquisitely sculptured, 
in Greek marble, and was found on the 
Appian Way, in June, 1872, before the 
ancient church of San Cesario. At the 
depth of about nine feet were found some 
ancient walls, which seemed to have 
formed a square cell, in the middle of 
which lay this piece of sculpture. Mixed 
with the earth were some human bones, 
and some polygons of stone, belonging 
perhaps to the pavement of the Appian 
Way, but removed from there. If the 
foot of which this is a part had been en- 
tire, it would have measured .86 of a 
metre,—a metre being forty inches. It 
was not, however, broken by a fracture 
of the marble, and should not be called 
a fragment ‘of a foot, but rather the an- 
terior part of one, as it was originally 
sculptured thus divided in the middle. 
There is little doubt that this belonged to 
one of those ancient statues of which only 
the extremities were sculptured in stone 
or marble, whilst all the rest was wrought 
in wood or gilded bronze. This appears 
more clearly from the fact that the pos- 
terior half of the foot is not finished, and 
diminishes out of proportion; showing 
that, from that point, the foot itself was 
hidden under the dress, and inserted in 
the material which formed the drapery 
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of the figure. The foot has the Tyrr- 
henic sandal, described by Pollux thus: 
“Tyrrhenian, the sole of wood four 
inches thick; golden ribbons, because it 
was a sandal; Phidias put it on Minerva.” 
The thickness of four inches mentioned 
by Pollux agrees well, in regard to pro- 
portion, with the sole of this sandal. 
There are some holes on the bottom of 
it, which show where the golden ribbons 
were fastened, by small nails, and then 
carried around the upper part of the foot. 
We know that as shoes were a symbol 
for men, rather than women, so the use 
of the sandal belonged rather to women 
than tomen. In the museums of Rome, 
for example, the Pallas of the Villa Lu- 
dovici, and the beautiful statue called 
‘** Modesty,”’ in the Braccio Nuovo of the 
Vatican, wear the Tyrrhenic sandal. The 
high sandal was also a symbol of tragedy, 
and we often see the tragic muse wear- 
ing it. On the sarcophagus lately dis- 
covered in the Vineyard Casali, on the 
Appian Way, which represents Pallas 
with the Muses, the figure of Melpomene 
has sandals which would correspond to 
the height of eight, instead of four, 
inches. Besides that the sandal is gen- 
erally worn by women, other signs show- 
ing that this is a female statue are, the 
delicate form of the foot, and the fact 
that more than half of it was covered by 
adress. It was probably the statue of a 
goddess; the colossal size indicating a 
deity, and the sandal a woman. 

Pliny writes, that, on the Minerva of 
the Parthenon, Phidias had sculptured 
combats of Centaurs and Lapithze. This 
is imitated here, as the artist has sculp- 
tured marine subjects around the sole. 
The composition begins at the left hand, 
with two dolphins, who face each other. 
A Triton, without beard and with coarse 
features, follows, who with the right arm 
holds a rod, while with the left he raises 
and carries a kind of sieve, or net, filled 
with fishes. On his frisky tail is seated 
an Amorino, or winged love, who holds 
with the right hand a lighted torch, and 
with the left a crown. Another dolphin 
swims in company with the Triton. Be- 


tween this and the succeeding groy 
flies a second Amorino, furnished also 
with torch and crown. Then comes a 
bearded Triton, with the hair dresseq in 
the ancient Greek style. This one holds 
in the right hand a rudder, which is sup- 
ported on the shoulders, and in the leg 
a rod. The tail is bestridden by a third 
Amorino, who holds on with his left arm, 
while in the right he holds a stick. The 
next group is an Amorino, who, leaning 
over the dolphin, brandishes a trident 
against a small fish in the water, and 
holds a crown in the left hand. Similar 
Tritons and Amorini are represented al] 
around the sole of the sandal. It is sup. 
posed that the rods are used to beat the 
water, and drive the fishes before them, 
which the gleam of the torches attract in 
the darkness of the night. 

This beautiful bas-relief is in Greek 
taste, and is remarkable for the grace of 
its composition, the purity of its design, 
and delicacy of its execution. We un- 
derstand why an accessory part, like the 
sole, should have been wrought with such 
accuracy and minuteness, when we re- 
member that the feet of the colossal 
image were the part which were first seen 
in drawing near to examine it. 

From the finished and elegant style of 
this fragment, it is believed that it is 
the work of a Greek master, after the pe- 
riod of Alexander. It may be a statue 
of Isis, whose worship was very general 
in the Roman Empire from the begin- 
ning of the imperial period. She was 
considered by the Egyptians as symbol- 
ical of the Nile and the seas, and there- 
fore regarded as protectress of com- 
merce and navigation. For this reason 
her temples were usually built in the 
emporiums. The superstition of Isis and 
Serapis, imported from Egypt about the 
time of Sylla, gradually insinuated itself, 
and was finally established with all the 
honors of worship. Various colossal 
statues of Isis existed in Rome, fragments 
of which may still be seen. The great 
trunk, in the Piazzo San Marco, popularly 
called Madama Lucrezia, was part of a 





statue of Isis; also the great veiled head, 
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distinguished by the lotus flowers, which 
is in the Museo Chiaromonti of the Vat- 
ican. The chief proof, however, that 
this was a statue of Isis, is from the lo- 
cality in which it was discovered, on the 
right of the Appian Way, before the 
church of San Cesario, which is near the 
paths of Caracalla. The Imperial Cata- 
logue mentions an Isis Atenodoria near 
the baths of Caracalla, and in the Ap- 
pian Way, which, instead of bein® a 
temple, as some have thought, was more 
probably this statue of the goddess, sev- 
eral other monuments being mentioned 
in the same way which are known to 
have been statues, and not temples. But, 
whether temple or statue, it is certain that 
about this spot existed a monument sa- 
cred to the Isis of Atenodoria. Another 
proof of this is in the fact that, in the 
sixteenth century, the sepulchral inscrip- 
tion of a priestess of Isis was discovered 
The name of Atenodoria 
been given to this 
statue from having been made by the 
celebrated sculptor Atenodoro, of the 
school of Rhodes, who, together with 
his father, Agesandro, and his brother, 
Polidoro, made the marvelous group of 
the Laocoén. The fame of the Rhodian 
master makes it probable that the statue 


near here. 
is thought to have 





might have been called by his name to 
indicate it as a work of great value, like 
the ‘Jupiter’ of Phidias, and the “‘ Ve- 
nus”’ of Praxiteles. 

The Laocoén is supposed to have be- 
longed to the most successful period of 
Rhodian sculpture; that is, from the time 
of the successors of Alexander until the 
imperial period of Rome. As we know 
that the worship of Isis and Serapis was 
rapidly diffused along the coasts of Asia 
Minor and Greece, where, from the sup- 
posed influence of those deities over 
commerce and navigation, it was received 
with great favor, it is not strange that an 
artist of this school, which was then flour- 
ishing, should have made a statue of this 
divinity. 

It can not, of course, be affirmed cer- 
tainly that this colossal foot is the work 
of Atenodoro of Rhodes, but all of its 
characteristics, as well as the spot where 
it was found, render it probable. The 
marine figures cut in the sandal suit the 
nature and character of Isis; the place 
of discovery coincides with that which 
the ancient catalogue ascribes to a mon- 
ument of Isis Atenodoria, and the purity 
of style and elegance of execution are 
similar to the character of that Greek 
school. SOPHIA BoMPIANI. 





THE TWO SISTERS, MRS. EMMA WILLARD AND MRS. LINCOLN 
PHELPS. 


SECOND PAPER. 


HE year 1814 was marked by Mrs. 

Willard as an era, it being the year 
her sister Almira (afterward Mrs. Lin- 
coln Phelps) adopted a like profession 
as herself, becoming a teacher in the 
town of Berlin, Connecticut; she has 
since, both as teacher and author, won 
deserved laurels, Almira was deeply 
loved by Mrs. Willard, consequently the 
interest was deep and soul-felt. Two 
years previous to this embarkation, Mrs. 





Willard had made strenuous exertions to 
secure for this dear sister a position in 
Westfield Academy,—in the most lauda- 
tory terms praising her efficiency as a 
teacher, and varied accomplishments. 
By reading Mrs. Willard’s letters, to 
whomsoever addressed, we see in all the 
impress of the one ruling, dominant 
thought controlling her life,—the ad- 
vancement of women, the development 
of their every faculty, to help them for- 
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ward, plan and work for them; success 
being her best reward for all exertion. 
Looking ahead, she saw clearly how in- 
finitely the next generation were de- 
pendent upon the present to carry out 
nature’s plans, and, as it were, re-create 
woman, mind and body, as God de- 
signed her,—man’s co-worker and equal. 
These sentiments were very clearly ex- 
pressed to ‘this favorite sister, who at 
this time became co-laborer with her. 

It was in the year 1818 aspirations for 
a wider sphere of labor assumed definite 
form; to further the object contem- 
plated,—namely, to secure the sanction 
and encouragement of influential men, 
whose efficient aid would best advance 
the prosperity of the institution by de- 
manding the required help from legis- 
lative bodies,—she formed correspond- 
ences with many of the leading men 
of the day,—President Monroe, Judge 
Crafts, Judge Fisk, General Van Schoon- 
hover, and many others. In the letter 
written to President Monroe, plans for 
improving the education of women,—by 
instituting public seminaries, under the 
inspection of those who, whilst watching 
over the public weal, might be made to 
see, by adopting this proposed measure, 
they were truly. promoting the happiness 
of mankind,—were given in clear and 
full detail, assuring of her unwavering 
faith in their ultimate success; ‘‘ for which 
she was willing to faithfully labor, hold- 
ing all sacrifice light so this great good 
became accomplished;” declaring that 
‘‘neither love of domestic ease, nor ties 
of consanguinity and friendship, would 
prevent her leaving the abode of her 
youth, to embark reputation and happi- 
ness in this cherished scheme.” 

We are thus led to observe, that, half 
a century ago, the suggestion of a public 
seminary for the education of females, 
under the supervision of public men, was 
an entirely new idea, originating with 
Mrs. Willard. Since that period, we are 
all aware how the scheme has developed, 
and with what glorious results, in attain- 
ing, through public seminaries, the end 
which Mrs. Willard aimed at and so 





ae 
labored for,—the perfection of woman's 
nature: for which intent was expended 
the devotion of a life, thereby imparting 
an impulse by which the standard of fe, 
male education was raised, and woman's 
intellectual faculties developed, in a rate 
of progression that goeth steadily on 
without cessation, and ever will, till she 
has reached the topmost round of the 
ladder. 

The plan of education which this highly 
gifted lady proposed, of a public sem. 
inary under a board of trustees, was pre- 
sented to the Legislature of New York jn 
1819. We have not at present the space 
allowed us to give in full this plan, which 
treated of the defects of the then present 
system, the principles upon which edu- 
cation should be regulated, and the 
sketch of what a female seminary should 
be. This plan was so favorably received 
that ‘‘the seminary removed from Mid- 
dleburg to Waterford in the Spring, was 
incorporated, and was reported by the 
committee a sum of five thousand dollars 
for its endowment.” It was not, however, 
favorably viewed or acted upon by the 
members, although receiving encourage- 
ment to hope on by many distinguished 
men, amongst whom were Governor 
Clinton, of New York, who, in the second 
year of the existence of this infant insti- 
tution, warmly recommended it to patron- 
age, concluding with these words: 

‘As this is the only attempt ever made 
in this country to promote the education 
of the female sex by the patronage of 
Government; as our first and best im- 
pressions are derived from maternal 
affection, and as the elevation of the fe- 
male character is inseparably connected 
with the happiness of home, and re- 
spectability abroad,—I trust you will not 
be deterred by commonplace ridicule 
from extending your munificence to this 
meritorious institution.” 

Through the efforts made, a bill finally 
passed the Senate, granting two thousand 
dollars: it failed, however, in the Lower 
House. This failure to receive legisla- 
tive aid was a keen disappointment to 
Mrs. Willard. She almost lost hope,— 
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not believing it possible to carry on the 
school successfully unless it were to be- 
come a state institution. She expressed 
yehemently her feelings of indignation 
and disgust for the ignorance and parsi- 
mony that denied aid and protection to 
the infant seminary. Dr. Jno. Lord, in 
his “Life of Emma Willard,’’ quotes thus 
her words regarding the intense pain 
and disappointment she experienced: 
“J felt it almost to frenzy; and even 
now, though the dream is long past, 
I can not recall it without agitation. 
Could I have died a martyr in the cause, 
and thus have insured its success, I 
should have blessed the fagot and hugged 
the stake.” Although failing to achieve 
the purpose so nobly aimed at, all ex- 
pectations of assistance from the Legis- 
lature dead, still her efforts elicited en- 
couragement and sympathy from some 
of the best men of the nation; and the 
course pursued, of laying the plan before 
the Legislature, proved wise and judi- 
cious, as it was thus brought prominently 
before the public. It was not, however, 
judged wise to continue at Waterford 
after the refusal of the Legislature to 
patronize the seminary, as Mrs, Willard, 
in her efforts to raise the workings of the 
institution up to her standard, had al- 
ready overburdened herself with severe 
labor; for. though there were many 
teachers employed, still all the various 
branches taught came directly under her 
personal supervision, which rendered 
her duties extremely arduous. 

Overtures had been made by the people 
of Troy to remove the seminary to their 
city, in consideration of the superior ad- 
vantages they were able to offer; they 
proposing to further the plans and carry 
out the object which the Legislature had 
been vainly petitioned to do. Before, 
however, consenting to their proposals, 
the people of Waterford were notified 
of what was in contemplation; but as 
they were unable to do that which was 
required for the welfare of the institution, 
the removal was decided upon. ‘The 
corporation of Troy raised four thousand 
dollars by tax; another fund was raised 











by subscription; they also erected a 
brick building, sixty feet by forty, three 
stories above the basement, and the base- 
ment raised five feet above the ground, 
containing a dining-room, kitchen, and 
laundry.” These eligible arrangements 
inspired Mrs. Willard with new hope. 
Elated with this encouragement, once 
more she believed in the possibility of 
legislative aid. After Troy furnishing 
the building, how could they longer re- 
fuse? But refuse they did, notwithstand- 
ing the representations and influences 
brought to bear upon the subject. In 
the early Sprirg, the removal to Troy 
was made, and a very short time proved 
the wisdom of the change. From every 
section of the country, daughters of the 
best and oldest families in the States 
were sent to enjoy the benefits and ad- 
vantages of Mrs. Willard’s seminary. 
Their number, and the confidence their 
parents reposed in her, was, to her ardent 
nature, rich reward. She was at this 
period but little above thirty years of age, 
of fine physique, abounding in mental 
energy, health, and experieace; beauti- 
ful, attracjive, and intellectual. A corps 
of teachers were employed, many trained 
by herself, so that education at Troy Sem- 
inary became ‘‘complete and extended.” 

In every sense of the word, this gifted 
lady merited the respect and admiration 
awarded to her. Few teachers in those 
days sought, as did she, to strengthen 
and draw forth the latent powers of mind 
of their pupils; to develop their every 
intellectual faculty; to prove to the world 
that the female mind was capable of log- 
ical reasoning, of grasping and elucidat- 
ing abstract science; that, the advantages 
once set before them, they were zealous 
to acquire more than a superficial knowl- 
edge of mathematics; and, more than 
all else, for the noble generosity prompt- 
ing to educate gratuitously those who 
were unable to pay for education. More 
than one hundred and fifty ladies owe to 
Mrs. Willard a debt of gratitude for instruc- 
tion, which they can never repay. She 
estimated the number of pupils she had 
had under her charge as five thousand; of 
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this number, five hundred became teach- 
ers, and proportionately one-half of those 
this benefactor of her sex received into 
her school and instructed without present 
pay. Dr. John Lord says, the cause of 
Mrs. Willard’s success was, that, at the 
outset, her ideal was formed, and, of 
course, a high one; her aim was not to 
make money, but a good school and good 
scholars; she loved her school and was 
devoted to her profession, and though, 
necessarily in an enterprise of such mag- 
nitude, environed with difficulties, cares, 
and anxieties, the strong arm of her hus- 
band upheld her when trials pressed too 
heavily; ker home was happy, and her 
domestic life serene and beautiful. 

A few words now with regard to the 
beloved sister Almira. As she still lives, 
in perennial age, care must be taken not 
to obtrude into the sacred privacy of her 
beautiful life. Some years she had been 
the honored wife of Mr. Lincoln; since, 
she had waded through the stormy waters 
of affliction; but, ere the waves closed 
over her head, crying, as Peter did, 
‘Save, Lord, or I perish,”’ she was heard 
by Him without whose knowledge “ not 
even a sparrow falleth to the ground.” 
Mr. Lincoln left her a widow in 1823, and 
the following year she joined her sister 
at Troy, taking charge of the govern- 
ment of the school-room and day pupils, 
having sole charge during Mrs. Willard’s 
visit to Europe, in 1830. For this posi- 
tion she was eminently fitted, and ably 
sustained it, rendering great assistance 
for nine years; imparting to the school 
new impulse and vigor, especially in the 
scientific department, being of like stu- 
dious habits with her sister, and delight- 
ing in the study of geology, chemistry, 
and botany,—an admirable work upon 
which she wrote and published whilst es- 
tablished at Troy, and since extensively 
used in all of the best schools. The af- 
fection between these two sisters was of 
the most confiding and trustful nature, 
their intercourse never having been 
marred by a reproach or unkind feeling; 
the same beautiful sisterly love remaining 
till death's separation, by removing the 








a 
elder from this world’s strife, when, in 
ee of years, she was ™ for the 

Both were unselfish, pure, and trye. 
both, experienced teachers; able, talented 
authors (chiefly of educational works) ; 
refined, courteous ladies; and of exceed. 
ing grace and beauty,—a beauty that 
beamed like a halo on the serene brow 
of Mrs. Willard as she lay in her coffin, 
and still retained by Mrs. Lincoln Phelps 
(she remarried after the decease of Mr, 
Lincoln) in every lineament of her 
lovely, placid face, though more than 
eighty Winters have blanched the sof 
brown curls to silvery whiteness; but the 
soul that looks forth from the bright, un. 
dimmed eyes is as youthful in thought 
and feeling, the intellect as vigorous, the 
heart as overflowing with generous im. 
pulses, as in those early years at Troy, 
Spending an evening in company with 
this lovely old lady, at her daughter's res. 
idence, I casually mentioned the case of 
an indigent lady, a teacher formerly, who 
seemed to have been the sport of fortune; 
then aged, an invalid, alone in the world, 
poor and helpless. Instantly her interest 
was roused. A teacher! and in want! 
how attentively she listened to my re- 
plies! and asI was bidding adieu, slippeda 
handsome donation into my hand, whis- 
pering, ‘‘Tell her it is from a teacher,” 
It was in 1831 she formed a second mar- 
riage, with the Hon. John Phelps, a 
prominent citizen of Vermont. 

Her marriage, however, did not pre- 
vent her continuing her educational la- 
bors, first, at West Chester, Pennsylvania, 
and, after, assuming the management of 
the Patapsco Institute, at Ellicott’s Mills, 
Maryland. 

But, as there is ‘‘no day without 
clouds, into all lives some tears must 
fall,” another and heavier trial fell upon 
this devoted Christian lady. Mr. Phelps 
died in 1849; through this heavy be 
reavement she still, with heroic cour- 
age and resignation, continued to pre 
side, with distinguished success, over 
Patapsco Institute,—following her sister's 
example by nobly fitting many young 
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girls for the profession of teachers; many 
whose circumstances wholly precluded 
them from all educational advantages, 
which they would have been entirely de- 
prived of, a loss intellectual as well as 
pecuniary, but for her lavish generosity,— 
until called upon to bear a yet heavier 
cross. Jane Lincoln, her young, loving 
daughter, was instantly killed by her side, 
by a railroad accident, near Burlington, 
New Jersey. A moment before, as the 
cars rushed on, she had made a remark 
to her mother; the next, there was a 
crash, a hush, succeeded by shrieks and 
groans,—and the pure soul had fled. 
There was no visible mark of injury, no 
disfigurement of the fair face; with the 
shock alone, the spirit had fled to heaven. 
This severe affliction induced Mrs. Lin- 
coln Phelps to relinquish all that had here- 
tofore seemed the business of her life, 
retiring to a quiet home in the city of 
Baltimore, where she still resides, with a 
daughter and married son, as ever, dis- 
pensing to all her friends graceful hospi- 
tality. The sundering of the ties that 
had held Mrs. Lincoln Phelps to Patapsco 
Institufe were very painful, yet, pre-emi- 
nent as had been her success there, she 
felt the time had arrived to lay down the 
wand of office; not that her interest in 
the institution was lessened, but that 
overwhelming grief for a while bore down 
her bouyant spirit; the cross lay too 
heavily upon the loving mother heart to 
at once rebound. For the eminent la- 
bors of this lady as an educator, and for 
her meritorious and useful works upon 
botany, chemistry, geology, and natural 
philosophy, the distinguished honor was 
conferred upon her of membership in the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, she being the second 
woman upon whom ever this honor had 
fallen. 

To return to Mrs. Willard. Her duties 
and cares increased; already too arduous, 
now, in 1825, they became tenfold more. 
It was in this year death separated her 
from her tried counselor and dearest 
friend, her husband. Since the opening 


of the Troy Seminary, Dr. Willard had 
Vor. XXX V.—20* 





been sole manager of the pecuniary af- 
fairs, as well as counselor and physician, 
thus relieving his wife of a weight of care 
and responsibility, which she was now 
obliged to assume. Worn and emaciated 
with grief and long watches by her hus- 
band’s bedside, Mrs. Willard still would 
not allow sorrow to conquer her; how- 
ever heavy the bereavement, it could not 
crush the indomitable will and energy, 
which, united to a wonderful vitality, en- 
abled, after a period devoted to sorrow 
and mourning, return with olden zest to 
the performance of duties that needed 
her superintending attention. Once more 
at the helm, she imparted new life to the 
surroundings. Every detail of business 
was scrupulously cared for; the finances 
of the establishment arranged so as to 
result profitably and without loss; no 
debts were contracted; all bills paid 
semi-yearly. 

This able management, united to reve- 
nue derived from her books, soon poured 
wealth into her purse; yet, with its pos- 
session, the generous spirit remained 
unchanged. Hospitality at Troy Semi- 
nary was regarded by its mistress as 
amongst the first of virtues, and ever 
markedly displayed in the reception and 
welcome accorded to friends and strang- 
ers. The guests who flocked there were 
legion; for, at this time, Mrs. Willard’s 
name, as a distinguished teacher and au- 
thor, was widely known abroad as at 
home. Her correspondence included 
many of the most able men and women 
of the day. 

Many of her letters to her son John, 
then a cadet at West Point, evince the 
fondest parenral solicitude. The advice 
and counsels they contain would form 
an excellent manual, which, if well read, 
would prove a warning to many another 
mother’s son, to protect from evil ways 
and learn to love virtue, by having the 
love and fear of God before their eyes. 

Both these sisters, whose memories it 
is good to perpetuate, were lovely in 
Christian character, as in their entire 
lives; both Episcopalians in belief, who, 
whilst liberal in doctrinal views, were 
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strictly orthodox, neither running into 
the extreme of ritualism, nor its opposite: 
loving truth, and the forms of worship 
their Church prescribed, not alone for 
their simple beauty, but that they har- 
monized with their feelings. This liberal- 
ism of creed prevented the entrance into 
the school of any sectarian influences; 
no pupils were constrained to enter into 
any other worship than that which had 
been taught them from infancy; Presby- 
terianism, or Romanism, all were per- 
mitted free indulgence of their separate 
creeds, without any effort being made for 
their conversion. This policy proved so 
successful that it secured for Mrs. Willard 
the respect and esteem of the different 
clergymen in the city of Troy; who each 
vied in paying her attention and ob- 
tained pupils from all sections of the 
country, irrespective of creed. So firmly 
and deeply did she establish her broad 
and liberal policy, that, from that time to 
this, the Troy Seminary has never been 
suspected, even, of sectarianism. 

In 1827, leaving the Seminary in charge 
of Mrs. Lincoln Phelps, Mrs. Willard 
made a visit to Europe, forming there 
many delightful acquaintances, — Ma- 
dame Belloc, Mrs. Opie, Madame de 
Manbourg, —and had the distinguished 
honor of a call from General Lafayette, 
who, when he visited America, in 1825, 
had accepted an invitation to Troy Sem- 
inary, where he had been enthusiastic- 
ally welcomed by its founder, who had 
written a eulogic hymn in honor of the 
patriotic hero, which was sung by a 
chorus of young ladies, her pupils, af- 
fecting the General to tears, who begged 
for three copies, to present to his three 
daughters as a gift from Mrs. Willard. 
Her stay in Europe was limited to six 
months; during this time, she saw much 
of General Lafayette, who treated her as 
a sister; and it was through his influence 
many favors were granted to her not 
usually accorded to strangers; foremost 
in this list were opportunities of visiting 
the schools under the patronage of Gov- 
ernment, for the education of young la- 
dies of rank. Dr. John Lord informs us, 








i 
she “returned to Troy and her labors 
with recruited health, experience, and 
added interest ;"’ bringing with her books 
pictures, and works of art, to beautify 
the home she loved. 

Once more to use Dr. John Lord's 
words as illustrative: ‘‘ These were the 
years of gratified ambition, almost of 
glory; for the reputation of the instity. 
tion was established, and upon a firm 
basis." Further on he relates, — when 
a young man, he was to lecture at Troy, 
in the hall of the Court-house, and that 
forty or fifty of the young ladies of the 
Seminary, with their teachers and Mrs, 
Willard at their head, formed no incon. 
siderable part of the audience. He re. 
lates vividly his impressions of the 
school,—the girls so graceful, teachers 
so accomplished, and the “principal a 
queen.”” He then describes Mrs, Willard, 
as ‘‘a beautiful woman, with great benig- 
nity of manner and imposing address,” 
Again, he says: ‘‘I remember full well 
the half turban and half cap which was 
so becoming to Mrs. Willard; the ele- 
gant black dress and laces which adorned 
her rather large figure; the gracious 
smile which softened the solemn aus- 
terity of executive habits, and the ego- 
tistic pleasantries which made her natural 
and attractive, although subject to un- 
friendly criticism. Never was there a 
franker woman. Never did a woman 
seem to enjoy her labors and duties more 
than she. Never was one prouder of the 
friendships she had made and the hearts 
she had won. Never did I see a more 
generous appreciation of intellectual ex- 
cellence. Never did I meet with a per- 
son more hospitable and genial. She 
lived, as it appeared to me, in rather an 
unusual style for a teacher, with horses 
and carriages, and an army of servants; 
with pictures in the parlors and works of 
beauty and taste,—souvenirs of her Eu- 
ropean travels. She appeared to be the 
patroness of all that was good and beau- 
tiful. She seemed to be almost adored 
by her pupils, and revered by her teach- 
ers; and the whole institution shone, to 
my eyes, in blended harmony and glory, 
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Mrs. Willard’s second visit to Europe 
was made in her sixty-ninth year, accom- 
panied by the dear niece whom she loved 
as a daughter, Jane Lincoln. In 1855, 
the same heavy grief overshadowed both 
sisters; this dear Jane, to whom she was 
so fondly attached, being killed by the 
railroad accident before alluded to. 
Though time at length drew his mellow- 
ing fingers over the sore, even as the ivy 
covers and binds together some noble 
ruin, this lovely niece was never forgot- 
ten. or unmourned for. Friends who 
knew her intimately say each day she be- 
came more lovely in face and manner, 
more affectionate, more gentle, more 
generous would have been impossible, 
but more tolerant of the faults of others, 
tenderly sympathetic and fervidly relig- 
ious. Her love for young persons ap- 
peared to increase daily, and by a subtle 
magnetism, she drew them all to her. 
Though so far advanced on life’s pil- 
grimage, she was never idle; the mind 
so well disciplined retained its pristine 
activity; every hour had its work, read- 
ing and writing busily as ever ; even con- 
templating writing a history of the late 
war, a labor friends finally dissuaded 
from undertaking; and a third voyage 
to Europe was a pet plan in her seventy- 
sixth year. A long eloquent letter to 
Mrs. Lincoln Phelps explained her desire 
for and object in this visit, which was, 
however, never made. 

Most persons at an advanced age seek 
rest, but Mrs. Willard, vigorous to the 
last, believed in action; if she had any 
infirmities, she utterly forgot them whilst 
traveling, and writing to her friends. In 
1864, she was journeying home from Bal- 
timore, when the train in which she had 
taken passage was captured by the rebels, 
just beyond Gunpowder River. She was 
treated with great respect, yet, like the 
other passengers, obliged to travel afoot 
a long distance, at noon-day, under a 
July sun, to reach the water to take a 
boat to convey her tothe steamer for 
Havre de Grace. Though the heat and 
travel indisposed her for a while, her 
usual health was not materially affected. 





Up to her eightieth year, she pursued her 
literary labors. Ever young and pro- 
gressive, at eighty-two she was still strong 
enough once more to visit Baltimore. 
But the next year found her not here; 
for ‘“‘the silver cord was loosed, and the 
golden bowl broken;”’ “the dust returned 
to the earth as it was, and the spirit re- 
turned unto God, who gave it."’ After 
eighty-three years usefully spent striving 
to make others happy, she ‘“‘ rested from 
her labors.” Mrs. Willard was deeply 
mourned and regretted by a large circle 
of friends, and the pleasant reunions of 
grandchildren and great grandchildren, 
nephews and nieces, that were wont to 
meet of Sunday evenings around her 
hospitable board, felt that interest there 
was forever gone. 

One of Mrs. Willard’s most scientific 
vorks was a ‘‘ Treatise on Respiration.”’ 
After much thought and reflection upon 
the subject, she became convinced (so 
she writes) ‘‘that the ultimate physical 
cause which produces the circulation of 
the blood is chemical, or, in other words, 
is animal heat, producing an expansive 
power of the lungs.” Infinite were the 
pains she took to establish this theory, 
based upon such admirable reasoning, 
fully believing it could be proved by the 
most logical demonstration, ‘‘that the 
chief motive powers of the blood were 
located in the lungs, and that the heart 
performs a very subordinate office in 
propelling it.” Harvey's idea and sub- 
sequent theory was, “that the heart was 
the only organ of circulation.’’ Mrs, 
Willard theorized: ‘‘It is into the lungs, 
and nowhere else, that breathing intro- 
duces atmospheric air; and it is there 
that the oxidation of carbon, or animal 
combustion, takes place. Thus must 
caloric be imparted to the blood in the 
lungs. The blood in the lungs must 
therefore expand; and if it expands, it 
must move; and if it moves, it must, from 
the organism of the parts, move to the 
left ventricle of the heart, into which the 
valvular system opens to give it a free 
passage, whereas the valves of the right 
close against it.” 
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This Willardian theory, though not es- 
tablished by anatomical proofs, has not 
yet met with the consideration and inquiry 
its importance deserves; perhaps a little 
jealousy, among medical men, mingles 
in the indifference with which it has been 
regarded,— that a woman should have 
made the great discovery with which all 
their science and erudition failed to crown 
the labors of one of their number. 

Mrs. Lincoln Phelps still lives, in per- 
ennial youth, blessing with her example 
and counsel those who love and revere 
her. As much as ever, she enjoys, and 
enters into with interest, the current 
topics of the day; her mind is as young 
and active as it was a score of years ago. 
Still, as then, she passes many hours 
each day at her writing-desk, engaged in 





literary labor; as she gracefully says, in 
a preface toa late work of hers, she “of. 
fers to the public, for the family library 
and home circles, the volumes whose 
materials are gathered in life's winter 
from the autumnal fruits of the author's 
labors.” 

Last Summer her health was sufficiently 
vigorous to make with her two daughters 
a long journey East, visiting the familiar 
scenes of her early labors, Hartford, 
Troy, and other cities ; féted every-where, 
literary reunions gotten up for her pleas. 
ure, and every one vying to do her 
honor, I need not say her enjoyment was 
intense. God grant her life be yet spared 
many years, that the light of her counte- 
nance may continue to gladden our 
hearts. Mrs. H.'S. LAcHMan, 





TYNDALL’S LECTURE ON FOG SIGNALS. 


“€*URELY, science is becoming fash- 

ionable,”’ said my friend, as we sat 
last evening in the theater of the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, Albemarle 
Street, Piccadilly, watching the crowds of 
elegantly dressed people eagerly scram- 
bling for the best seats. And all this to 
hear Professor Tyndall on the ‘‘ Acoustic 
Transparency and Opacity of the Atmos- 
phere,”—the first of what are called 
“the Friday evening meetings before 
Easter.” It reminded one of Parisian 
days before the French Revolution, when 
scientific lectures were crowded with 
noble and fashionable women; when 
the eloquence of the human tongue 
made even the dry bones of anatomy 
irresistibly attractive to the gay beauties 
of the capital. 

No one is admitted to the Royal Insti- 
tution except by ticket; and no one can 
procure a ticket except he be a member 
or friend of a member. Our tickets in- 
formed us that the doors would open at 
eight o'clock; but long before the hour 





the main hall and stairways were filled 
with scientific epicures waiting for the 
feast, though the feast would not begin 
till nine. This gave ample time for the 
exchange of friendly greetings and un- 
friendly jostlings, and a thorough ex- 
amination of toilets. As we looked 
around, we could not help indulging in 
just a little of the quaint philosophy of 
that quaint philosopher, Herr Diogenes 
Teufelsdréckh, and wondering if even 
Professor Tyndall’s scientific self-pos- 
session would not forsake him, were he 
to enter the theater and find his audience 
in the simple toilets of their forefathers. 
Is science, too, then, based upon clothes? 
Ah, queer old Teufelsdréckh, you are like 
Dickens's people, one is reminded of you 
every-where. But our German “ Pro- 
fessor of Things in General’’ departs, 
as our English Professor of Things in Par- 
ticular enters. 

Since Professor Tyndall's return from 
America, he has been experimenting 





| upon the acoustic properties of the at 
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mosphere, in connection with coast sig- 
nals, under the auspices of the Elder 
Brethren of Trinity House; and the lec- 
ture last evening embodied the results 
of these experiments. He first called 
attention to the startling fact, that, during 
the last ten years, two hundred and 
seventy-three English vessels have been 
lost in fogs, to say nothing of the property 
and human life that likewise must have 
perished. He said the danger is espe- 
cially felt upon the American sea-board, 
“where trade is eager and fogs frequent.”’ 
He then spoke of his reluctance to un- 
dertake the experiments. Owing to the 
great difficulties in the way, and the great 
length of time which he thought would 
necessarily be consumed, he had little or 
no hope of satisfactory results; that, 
whereas a scientific man can usually im- 
pose his own conditions upon the ma- 
terial with which he experiments, shut- 
ting it up in a witness-box, examining 
and cross-examining the evidence, it 
is exactly the reverse in dealing with 
the atmosphere,—its conditions are im- 
posed upon the experimenter; Moham- 
med must go to the mountain. Wind, 
rain, hail, cold, clouds, fogs, and vapor 
must all be counted in, ‘and accounted 
for—enough to perplex the wisest phi- 
losopher. But supported ably by the 
Elder Brethren, and especially aided by 
the engineer, Mr. Douglas; his assistant, 
Mr. Aiger; and the secretary, Mr. Ed- 
wards, he accepted the work, and began 
observations on the Igth of May, 1873. 
The Professor then made us familiar 
with the situation by reference to the 
beautiful maps of the English and the 
French coasts of the Channel, which had 
been executed for him by the engineer- 
ing department of Trinity House. The 
very ship in which he sailed had its place 
on the map, while the signal whistles and 
trumpet were on the table before us. 
The sound signals were stationed at 
South Loveland, a point on the English 
coast just east of Dover. They consisted 
of three guns (an eighteen-pounder, a 
howitzer, and a mortar), also, a steam 
whistle, an air whistle, and a trumpet. 














The first day’s experiments gave the 
maximum distance of three and a half 
miles for the trumpet,—both steam and 
air whistles were abandoned. June 3d, 
the maximum was nine miles. Still the 
Professor was not satisfied. He had 
heard that Holme’s horn (the one in 
use), an improvement upon that of Day- 
ball, the inventor of these horns, could 
be heard from twelve to fourteen miles; 
nor could he understand why the max- 
imum on the 19th of May should be but 
three and a half, while on June 3d it 
was nine miles. Again, on the Igth, a 
gun was heard much farther than the 
whistle, and all agreed at that time, that 
guns were the best instruments for sig- 
nals. But between the 19th of May and 
3d of June, it was found that sometimes 
the trumpet was heard farther than the 
guns, and vice versa; evidently, the 
cause lay in something outside both 
guns and trumpet, to which as yet there 
was no clew. The Professor, in common 
with the rest of mankind, had always 
supposed that sound could not travel 
against the wind. But the wind of the 
26th of June told a different story. The 
sounds were heard distinctly at nine and 
a quarter miles, the greatest distance yet 
reached, and the wind in a contrary 
direction. A well behaved wind, indeed, 
not to carry away sound, as all adverse 
winds have done since the world began! 

July Ist presents another perplexity to 
our perplexity-solving Professor. He 
had always heard, and fully believed, 
that fog deadens sound. In times of fog, 
the decrease of the acoustic power of the 
air had been measured by the gradual 
disappearance of the end of a pole 
planted in the ground. In other words, 
it has always been held that the “ optical 
and acoustical transparency of the at- 
mosphere are parallel."" The Ist of July 
taught a different philosophy. Pregnant 
days these. While the coasts of England 
and France were crowded with Summer 
resorters, lounging upon piers and ve- 
randas, or lazily dipping themselves in 
the sea, close by was a thinker, bréath- 
ing the same air, looking upon the same 
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sky and sea; but each breath, each 
cloud, each wave, was questioned as it 
passed, and each told him something 
never heard before, because, perhaps, 
no one before ever had listened. 

On this July day the fog was dense, 
the white cliffs of South Loveland were 
entirely hidden; and doubtless the loun- 
gers were drawling out to each other, “A 
nasty day;’’ while the American steam 
whistle was making itself audible at the 
distance of twelve and three-fourth miles, 
sounding ‘“‘like the bellowing of a bull,”’ 
in the words of the man at the station. 
Farewell, deaf fogs, ye are among the 
things that were! But in twelve hours 
the maximum distance at which the same 
whistle could be heard was only four 
miles. Said the Professor, ‘‘I looked at 
the barometer, I looked at the thermom- 
eter, I looked at the hydrometer, and I 
took the direction of the wind; but no 
cause could I find for this sudden 
opacity.” There was something some- 
where; and what was that something? 
and where was that somewhere? He 
said, ‘‘I do not know that there are 
special arrangements made for relieving 
one’s anxieties, but certain it is that an 
answer to my wants was close at hand.” 

In 1708, Dr. Durham announced to the 
world that sounds are clear just in pro- 
portion to the clearness of the atmos- 
phere, and the announcement has never 
been questioned. But as the wind of 
the 26th of June blew away the theory of 
contrary winds, so the sun of the 3d of 
July dissipated the clear atmosphere the- 
ory. There was not a cloud in the sky, 
the air was at rest, the sea was still, yet 
the 3d of July was a day of complete 
acoustic darkness. At the distance of 
two and a half miles from the shore, 
though the puffs of smoke from the guns 
were plainly seen, no gun, howitzer, mor- 
tar, nor all combined, could be heard. 
Here the Professor acknowledged his 
senses failed him, and his imagination 
rode forward as his champion, to help 
him conquer the unseen. And the man 
of science seemed very willing to be 
taken up. He seemed to have more 





faith in his champion than ever the old 
English kings had in theirs, Perhaps 
the Professor may have heard it said that 
“‘when thy father and mother [that is, 
thy clay, or thy five senses] forsake thee 
the Lord [that is, thy spirit] will take thee 
up.’’ So, in a certain sense, was the Pro. 
fessor taken up; though he named jt 
imagination. He said some had thought 
him too poetical, when he had suggested 
the influence and power of the imagina. 
tion in unfolding scientific truth; but it js 
well known that poetical minds often be. 
come marvelously clear when grappling 
with scientific problems. He believed in 
the sacred use, not the scandalous abuse, 
of the imagination. Possibly the Profes: 
sor may have learned this lesson of the 
“‘Opium Eater,” who says: ‘‘ The mere un- 
derstanding isthe most to be distrusted fac- 
ultyinthe human mind. Yet the great ma- 
jority of people believe in nothing else, — 
which may do for ordinary life, but not for 
philosophical purposes.’’ Thus these two, 
De Quincey and Tyndall, separated by all 
the distance that lies between the meta- 
physical and the physical, meet upon 
common ground, both agreeing to ignore 
the understanding in the great problems 
of philosophy. Thereby admitting that 
the poet is the true philosopher. 

He next placed upon the table two 
small bars of steel, and bade us look at 
them. To the touch, sight, smell, taste, 
and hearing, they are just the ‘same. 


The senses can go no further. “But im- ° 
agination has gone further. Faraday, 


who has made this place immortal,-——what 
but the imagination of Faraday discerned 
the difference in the unseen currents that 
go circling round these particles, giving 
to this piece of steel the mysterious power 
of the magnet, while the other piece is 
powerless!"’ This climax was received 
by real American cheers, instead of En- 
glish ‘Hear! hear!” 

And now all who possessed sufficient 





imagination to see the air as it was on 
that July day,—not as it appeared to be, 
| but as it was,—were invited to go with 
| the Professor on board the /rena. Those 
| whom nature had passed by as unworthy 
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this gift of the gods, this air-architecture, 
a modification, we think (though “ with- 
out prejudice,” as the lawyers say), of the 
“Chateaux -en- Espagne ”’ faculty, — all 
such the Professor, too, passed by as un- 
worthy to become philosophers, hence 
unworthy of a place on the deck of the 
Irena. Before we embarked—(we felt 
ourself invited, though we were not in 
opera dress, a fact we had somewhat la- 
mented in the early part of the evening, 
and had consoled ourself with the satis- 
faction of having one in our Saratoga; 
we now thought we would look even 
better than our neighbors out at sea; and 
our native prairies had done somewhat 
for our imagination, and we thought we 
had seen skies over Lake Michigan that 
could bear comparison with this wonder- 
ful sky of the English Channel; so we 
considered ourself invited)—before we 
embarked, the Professor called attention 
to two kinds of sulphur: the one in crys- 
tal; the other, powder. The crystals are 
transparent to heat, while the powder is 





opaque, because the heat is wasted in 
echoes, by reflection from one particle to 
another. In the same way, powdered io- 
dine is a barrier to heat, not by absorp- 
tion, but by reflections; while a plate of 
iodine is transparent, because it forms a 
continuous whole. Humboldt knew the 
same thing of snow and pounded glass. 
And Humboldt also observed that the 
sound of the Orinoco was much louder by 
night; not according to popular belief be- 
cause night is more quiet than day, for the 
wild beasts of that region make night 
hideous with their howls and cries; but, 
as Humboldt thought, because the stones 
on the grassy plain between him and the 
river were hotter than the grass during the 
day, and the sound was thus lost by re- 
flections; whereas at night the tempera- 
ture was more equable among these ob- 
jects that transmitted the sound, hence 
the greater clearness. Professor Tyndall 
thought this a good explanation, but said 
he preferred to see the place for himself 
before fully indorsing the theory. 

It was now his purpose to show, that 








as the sulphur and iodine powders reflect | 








heat, and possibly the stones and grass 
of the Orinoco plain reflect sound, so 
there are pure aerial reflections, and the 
existence of such reflections has never 
before been shown. 

While standing on the deck of the 
/rena, pondering why this clear day is 
so deaf, we feel the intense heat of the 
sun, and we realize,—after the Professor 
has told us,—that the effect of sucha sun 
beating upon the sea, must be to fill the 
air with minute vapor; that this atmos- 
phere, thus clear to the eye, is actually 
turbid, flocculent; and that some par- 
ticles of this vapor must be warmer than 
others. Here, then, are the conditions 
for multitudinous reflections and wasting 
echoes. And this is the mental picture 
which our imagination painted, after the 
artist had told us how. 

There soon came an opportunity for 
testing the truth of the picture. A single 
cloud, as if sent for the purpose, came 
between the ship andthe sun. Of course, 
under its shadow the distillation of vapor 
would comparatively cease, and under 
its shadow the guns were distinctly heard 
at the distance of three and a half miles. 
Now, the Professor thought that as the 
sun went down, if his theory were true, 
the sound must increase. So we all fol- 
lowed the sinking sun, and, sure enough, 
at the farthest post of observation, twelve 
and three-quarter miles, the guns boomed 
gloriously. The Professor then calcu- 
lated the intensity of the sound ‘at the 
two and a half miles point, where no 
sound could be heard while the sun was 
shining, and found it to be forty times 
louder than at the twelve and three-quar- 
ter post. 

Returning to the lecture-room flushed 
with victory, the Professor performed an 
exceedingly delicate experiment, to prove, 
if more proof were heeded, his theory of 
aerial reflection. The experiment con- 
sisted in transmitting sound through 
gases of different density. The instru- 
ment consisted of a long rectangular box 
of wood, the sides of which were partly 
of glass, in order, the Professor said, that 
the audience might see what was going 
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on, and that he did not introduce any 
thing into the box, as some experimenters 
in these days might do. (Laughter.) This 
box was open at each end, and the top 
was perforated with twenty-five tubes 
connecting with a reservoir of carbonic 
acid gas (very heavy); and the bottom, 
by another twenty-five, that connected 
with a reservoir of coal gas (very light). 
This box was supported by a pair of 
braces; at one end was placed a flame, 
so sensitive to sound that it would jump 
at a word. At the opposite end, in a 
padded box with a single aperture, was a 
bell, rung by electricity. At first, there 
was nothing but common air in the box, 
and when the bell was rung at one end, 
the flame at the other danced a perfect 
jig. Then the Professor asked his assist- 
ant to turn on the gases, at the same time 
expressing his doubts as to the success 
of the experiment. Allowing just a mo- 
ment or two for the passage of the gases, 
the flame immediately straightened itself 


up from a little dancing Jack into a tall, | 


motionless, orthodox steeple. The au- 
dience could not forbear to cheer, and up 
and down went the steeple; the flattery 
quite upset it again. Two or three times 
the experiment was repeated, with per- 
fect success; and mentally we returned 
a vote of thanks to the only child we had 
ever known to “ show off’’ when its fond 
parent wanted it to. Thus was pure aerial 
reflection perfectly proved, and for the 
first time. 

_ One would have supposed that this was 
enough to satisfy even Professor Tyndall ; 
for had he not overthrown the time- 
honored faith in “contrary”’ winds, 
“ dark” fogs, and ‘‘clear’’ weather? But 
now we are introduced to our fellow- 
countryman, the American Siren, sent to 
Professor Tyndall by the Light-house 
Board, at Washington, —another proof, 
said the Professor of the hatred which 
the Americans have for us. (Cheers.) 
This Siren is a very tall Yankee inven- 
tion, trumpet-shaped, with a revolving 
cylinder having radial excavations, It 
is worked by steam at a pressure of eighty 
pounds. Professor Tyndall says it is the 








| the hailstones swam.”’ He said he had. 





most efficient of all signals in use. The 
sound is a prolonged explosion, and js 
able to overcome all sounds of the sea, 
And by means of this Siren, another 
time-honored theory of sound was ex. 
ploded. For one hundred and sixty-five 
years, scientific men have believed that 
rain deadens sound. The first day the 
Siren was used at South Loveland, the 
Channel was visited by the blackest squall 
the Professor had ever seen, and the rain 
fell in torrents, mixed with hail. “The 
deck of the ship was like a river, in which 


witnessed great storms in the Alps, but 
this was the most severe storm he had 
experienced in all his life. Determined 
not to lose this opportunity of testing the 
opacity of rain, he sent up his signal for 
the Siren, and the sound was heard per- 
fectly several miles distant (we have for- 
gotten the exact number). Thus did 
America, guided by an Englishman, over- 
throw another old idea. 

In summing up his experience, Pro- 
fessor Tyndall said he was perfectly satis- 
fied that it is not water in the shape of 
rain, hail, fog, or snow, but in the form 
of vapor, that is acoustically opaque. 
His experiments on the Mer de Glace 
proved to him conclusively the acoustic 
transparency of both ice and snow. 

In conclusion, he would say that the 
last great fog of London, which is still 
looked upon as an unmitigated evil, was 
to him a ‘special providence.” Under 
that ‘‘ink-sea of vapor, black, thick, and 
multifarious as Spartan broth,” he stood 
serene on the banks of the Serpentine, 
telegraphing to the Trinity Brethren, who 
were discoursing sweet sounds on the 
Thames. 

The most vivid picture, in our own 
mind, of that fog is the astonished face 
of the old man at the Monument, our 
party being probably the only human be- 
ings who had ever wished to go to the 
top of the Monument in sucha fog. His 
surprise gradually developed into a fa- 
therly smile, and he assured us of his 
willingness to allow us to go up, but was 
afraid we could not see the city; that we 
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He said we better come some other day, 
when it was Clear. 

While we were thus abroad seeing 
sights, when it was an optical feat to see 
your hand before you, Professor Tyndall 
was abroad hearing sounds. And he 
observed that the street sounds of cabs, 
trains, omnibuses, etc., were wonderfully 
clear, and that his own signals on the 
Serpentine were four times louder during 
than after the fog. The Professor closed 
his lecture by explaining Professor Fara- 
day's opposition to efforts made some 
years ago to investigate this same subject 
of fog signals. 

It seems that at one time Dr. Robinson 
proposed to the Trinity House that an in- 
vestigation should be made. It was op- 
posed by Professor Faraday. Thereupon 
a correspondence began, in which Pro- 
fessor Faraday was accused, among other 
things, of want of humanity. Professor 
Faraday placed the whole correspondence 
in the hands of Professor Tyndall, ‘‘and,”’ 
said the Professor, ‘‘ did me the honor to 
ask me if I did not think his course justi- 
fiable; giving as his reasons, not the 








would only waste our money (twopence). | expense, nor the difficulties of the investi- 


gation, but his want of confidence in the 
method proposed, namely, a committee 
of investigation. Professor Faraday 
knew that so vast a scientific problem 
could not be solved by a committee; 
that it needed the personal attention of 
some individual devoted to science.” 
Upon these grounds, Professor Tyndall 
indorsed his position. Had Dr. Rob- 
inson himself proposed to investigate 
the question, Professor Tyndall said he 
had no doubt that Professor Faraday 
would have sanctioned the effort, and 
advised the support of Trinity House; 
‘for no man more than Faraday deserves 
the name of being humane.” 

At half past ten, we bade adieu to 
bells, flames, maps, whistles, trumpets, 
sirens, and the Professor, who through 
them had so eloquently spoken the truths 
he has conquered from the hitherto un- 
conquerable kingdom of the air. His 
prayer for light in the acoustical dark- 
ness was most abundantly answered, in 
a time most marvelously brief, and all 
this without a “gauge.” 

SARAH HACKETT STEVENSON, 





MARIE ANTOINETTE IN LETTERS. 


T would seem that the French nation 

will never tire of rehearsing the check- 
ered history of the most unfortunate of 
queens. Long ago it was thought that 
her sad story was told; but it is not so. 
Again and again the chroniclers return 
to the charge, as new sources present 
themselves from which to gather infor- 
mation or draw conclusions. 

This time it is a collection of letters 
containing those secret ones between the 
mother, Maria Theresa, and her embas- 
sador at the court of France, and also 
many of the letters between mother and 
daughter, for the Austrian Empress as- 


pired to control the French Queen through | 





her maternal authority, and always in the 
political interest of the Austrian empire. 
By the marriage of her youngest daugh- 
ter with the Dauphin of France, she 
thought to have effected a masterpiece 
of state-craft. Austria had ever been 
more fortunate underthe banner of Venus 
than while following the standard of 
Mars, and this was thought, in the begin- 
ning, to be no exception to the case. 
The Empress was a model wife and 
mother in many regards, but, in this un- 
ion, she will ever be censured for sacri- 
ficing the connubial happiness of her 
offspring for the advantages that might 
accrue to her state; especially, as it was 
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so evident in this matter that she cher- 
ished a passionate hatred to the nation to 
which she gave her youngest child, whom 
it is thought she ardently loved. 

This excellent mother, who knew so 
well h.w to value the bliss of a happy 
marriage, wedded her daughter to a man 
who was generally regarded at the court 
of Austria as an idiot, as can be proved 
by the chronicles of the period. It was 
expected of this young and inexperienced 
woman that, after the death of Louis XV, 
she would take the reins of state in her 
hand, and govern France according to 
the dictates received from Vienna. For 
this purpose, Maria Theresa had ap- 
pointed the astute. and reliable Argenteau 
her embassador to the French court, and 
had very especially made him the coun- 
selor and protector of her daughter. 
The very special and the highest aim of 
this project was to obtain satisfaction and 
revenge of Prussia by involving France 
in the Austrian policy to punish Freder- 
ick the Great for the indignities which he 
heaped upon Austria. 

But no mother ever made a greater 
mistake than did this imperial matron on 
this occasion. She knew the brilliant 
qualities of the young princess, who was 
married at fifteen, and ascended the 
throne at nineteen; but she had taken no 
account of her love of pleasure, which, 
in youthful spirit and too early independ- 
ence, had been prematurely and exces- 
sively developed. In these letters, we 
have before us a detailed account of the 
Queen’s career, from the first year of 
her new life. Argenteau was under bond 
to report to the Empress, by special 
courier, at least once a month. This 
duty he performed with a praiseworthy 
fidelity. His pen conceals not the mi- 
nutest detail that might interest the 
mother concerning the youthful princess. 

His first letter was of a very peaceful 
nature: The Queen is diligent at her mu- 
sic, has concerts in her apartments, and 
is passionately fond of billiards. An act 


of disinterested benevolence is related to 
the loving heart of the mother with evi- 
But the gentle picture 


dent satisfaction. 








Ls 
does not remain without disturbing con- 
trasts: The Queen seems in no way in. 
clined to aim for political influence, anq 
has made the acquaintance of seyeraj 
young noblemen who are not favorites 
of the embassador. And then even g 
more unacceptable story is to be told: 
The frequent sleighing parties that leaye 
Versailles give rise to some unpleasant 
gossip. The public begin to notice ang 
find fault with this excess of amusement; 
and certain silly and false reports are 
current as to late suppers, and card-play. 
ing till far in the night, in the castle of 
the Duke of Chartres. But the worst in. 
formation sent by the official reporter is 
the fact that the ladies of the court and 
the higher circles withdraw from the balls 
and parties of Versailles, and that none 
visit them unless they can not manufac. 
ture an excuse for staying away. 

And thus, the further the story goes, 
the worse it becomes. Already it has 
become necessary to tell the mother of 
the financial embarrassments of the prin- 
cess, for she herself had spoken to him 
about them, and had confessed that she 
knew not even théir amount, but that she 
was greatly troubled at their existence, 


| Argenteau had estimated them at half a 


million of francs, and had induced Marie 
Aatoinette to sound the King about pay- 
ing them from his own exchequer. It is 
interesting to know that the King did not 
refuse this, but, at the first mention of 
them, offered, with the greatest readiness, 
to pay the entire sum. He simply asked 
for a few months’ time that, he might 
pay them from his private purse, with- 
out the knowledge or co-operation of the 
ministers. In a few days the King 
brought to her an installment of the sum, 
and promised the rest in regular periods, 
until the whole should be paid. 

But the whisperings of these affairs 
reached the public ear in a false form. 
It was said that the Queen, in her em- 
barrassment, had applied to the royal 
treasurer, who replied that the state of 
the treasury would not allow him to ad- 
vance money from it, but that from his 
private fortune she should have what 
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she needed to pay debts of honor. This 
extreme kindness of the King almost 
took the form of gallantry toward his 
wife, and, in connection with the admo- 
nitions of the embassador, should have 
sufficed to restrain her from further im- 
proprieties ; but she did not in the least 
allow these to influence her. Indeed, 
Argenteau can not refrain from writing 
that the Queen does not even use this 
money to pay her obligations, but is rather 
inclined to employ it in new ventures, 
and more reckless gaming. 

In short, the thirst for play becomes an 
uncontrollable passion in the Queen, and 
seems to grow stronger in proportion 
to her ill-lugk in the end. Colossal sums 
are thus daily, or rather nightly, absorbed 
at the gaming-table. Her obligations 
threaten to overwhelm her; so that the 
funds which she formerly devoted to acts 
of benevolence are sacrificed to this pas- 
sion, and she is fast losing her reputation 
for goodness of heart, as the streams 
of her mercy dry up. Scarcely a night 
passed without heavy play, and the 
house of a friendly duchess was thus 
turned into a gambling-hell. The Queen 
did not hesitate to surround herself there 
with a company of adventurers that did 
no credit to her name orrank. The em- 
bassador becomes at last disgusted with 
the ease,with which so many appeared 
in the presence of the Queen, with little 
regard to the dress or the etiquette that 
her presence demanded, and at last can 
not refrain from severe reprimands to his 
royal ward, and a full and frank confes- 
sion of the whole to her mother, Maria 
Theresa. 

We can well imagine how these re- 
ports must have wounded the mother’s 
heart; and how deeply she felt it is seen 
in the fact of the immediate visit to Paris 
of the Emperor Joseph, brother of the 
Queen. The latter met him, naturally, 
with mixed feelings, because she could 
easily divine the object of his unex- 
pected visit. The joy of seeing him was 
neutralised by the anxiety so clearly de- 
picted on the brow of the earnest mon- 
arch. The public, of course, demanded 








the reason of his presence in the French 
capital, and were assured that it was 
neither to observe nor to criticise, but 
simply for the personal pleasure of see- 
ing a loved sister, and making the closer 
acquaintance of the nation whose Queen 
she had become by adoption. But he 
had counted without his host in this 
matter; his hope was vain, and the un- 
avoidable soon became too patent to be 
concealed from the sharp eyes that 
surrounded the court. 

The Emperor, who had traveled under 
an incognito, alighted at the palace of the 
Austrian embassador to France, who 
quickly informed him of all things re- 
lating to Marie Antoinette. The follow- 
ing morning, he proceeded to Versailles, 
to see his sister, who mostly resided there, 
it was supposed, to be free of the peering 
eyes of the Parisians. He declined the 
offer to accept quarters in her palace, 
but made the condition that his private 
residence should be in such communi- 
cation with it that he could at any time 
have private and unobserved access to 
the apartments of the Queen. 

The first conversation with the queenly 
sister lasted, according to the letters of 
the embassador, from which all these 
particulars are derived, some two hours, 
and nothing occurred to disturb the har- 
mony of this interview, after so long a 
separation. By his genial good nature 
and frankness, he succeeded in gaining 
the confidence of the young Queen, and 
two remarks were specially calculated to 
win over her timorous and suspecting 
heart; he acknowledged to his sister that 
she had charms which he would gladly 
see in his own wife, and also that, in case 
she were in misfortune, he would take 
her back to himself and their mother, 
the Empress. Harmless as this latter 
observation might seem, it evidently had 
allusion to an anxious care of both brother 
and mother,—that the time would s6on 
come when such an act might be accept- 
able, because it was evident that there 
was already a distance between her and 
the King. 

Marie Antoinette was touched at this 
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kindness of a brother from whom she 
had expected only reproof, and she was 
thus led to open to him her soul without 
restraint on this delicate point, as well as 
about all her habits, her amusements, 
her passion for play, and her associates. 
The brother received these revelations 
kindly, and reserved a discussion of a 
more serious nature for another inter- 
view. After this conversation, the Queen 
presented her brother to the King. They 
embraced, and the King evidently en- 
deavored to appear cordial, while the 
Emperor, with his gentle spirit and grace, 
soon won over the King to his intimacy. 
And, in the same way, Joseph gained over 
the French ministers whom he visited. 
According to Argenteau, the first im- 
pressions made on the Emperor by the 
King were favorable, for he writes thus: 
‘“‘The King is by no means without cul- 
ture, though he clings to his opinions 
with tenacity rather than conviction, and 
seems evidently to desire what is just 
and right.” The general impression of 


the Austrian court that Marie Antoinette | 
had married a fool, doubtless made Jo- 


seph write thus to his brother Leopold: 
‘‘Louis is a little weak, but he is not a 
fool; he has ideas and judgment, but 
there is an apathy of body as well as of 
mind.” The surprise not to find him a 
‘‘fool,’’ but rather capable of a certain 
judgment, was evidently gratifying at 
Vienna, where he had become the subject 
of jeers. 

In a few days, Joseph found an oppor- 
tunity to have the first serious conver- 
sation with his sister. He unrolled before 
her a striking picture of her condition, 
of the dangers by which she was sur- 
rounded, and of the apparent levity with 
which she was allowing herself to be 
drawn into a vortex of demoralizing 
amusements. He pointed out to her the 
inevitable and frightful consequences 
for the future, and called her attention 
especially to her neglect of the King, to 
her companions, and her absence of all 
serious occupation, as well as to the 
great danger in her passion for cards. 





The Queen frankly acknowledged that | 





her brother was right in his opinions 
and declared that a time would come in 
the future when she would follow all his 
good counsel. That this time had not 
yet come was plainly seen in the course 
of the week following. At the earnest 
request of the Queen, the Emperor ac. 
companied her to an evening party at 
the house of her favorite princess, He 
was astonished at the low tone and easy 
bearing of the company. He saw them 
playing at cards; and heard, with his 
own ears, in presence of the Queen, the 
insinuations made to the lady of the 
mansion as to the honesty of the play, 
He was so disgusted at this that he de- 
clared to the Queen that thg house was 
little else than a gaming-hell, in which 
he would not stay. They left the place 
together; and he learned afterward that 
the Queen had returned at a later hour— 
at which he felt aggrieved and insulted, 

Disappointed that his kind advances 
had not been kindly met, he altered in 
feeling and bearing toward his sister, 
and his private interviews now, accord- 
ing to the letters of the embassador to 
the mother, became stormy in the ex- 
treme: He and his embassador had laid 
down a plan of attack that they had 
hoped would capture and reform the 
Queen, but Joseph now allowed himself 
to be carried away with his feelings, and 
his intended tone of mildness and friend- 
ship would suddenly turn into rudeness 
and harshness. Violent censures fell 
from his lips, and stormy scenes were 
created, that were totally antagonistic to 
the plan of the campaign. The embas- 
sador seems to have observed in this 
trouble all the tact and coolness of the 
diplomatist. While he assured the Em- 
peror that in this way he must surely fail 
of his purpose, he sought to quiet the 
Queen by affirming that these reproofs 
were but the outbursts of the purest 
brotherly love and anxiety. Her Majesty 
would grant that this might be the case, 
but declared that his advice would be of 
no avail until he had departed, because 
she was unwilling to give the appearance 
of being under his influence. 
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These letters give us a strange glimpse 
into the manner in which the Emperor 
finally accosted his sister. One day 
there was a conversation between them 
as to the propriety of inducing the King 
to take a tour through his realm, with a 
view of conciliating the people by show- 
ing himself to them. Joseph had sug- 
gested the idea; and the Queen had taken 
it up, and pressed it on the King. But 
the Emperor was of the opinion that, in 
case of such a journey, the Queen should 
not accompany him, because she would 
be of no use to him. And this position 
he supported by censures regarding her 
too easy bearing toward the King, and 
her disrespectful language, and, espe- 
cially, at her want of deference, etc. On 
another occasion, he forced the Queen, 
in presence of certain courtiers, to seek 
the King and pay him certain attentions, 
which so annoyed her that she kept for 
atime out of his way. 

But the most injudicious thing which 
the Emperor could do was to impart to 
his sister certain written instructions as 
to her proper demeanor to the King. 
These were quite long and special, and 
presented to the Queen her duties in de- 
tailed order: first, as a wife to her hus- 
band; and, secondly, as queen to a king. 
Direct reproof was avoided, but rules 
were laid down, and she was requested 
to test herself according to them, to see 
if she were fulfilling the duties of her 
rank, 

Having thus done all that he could to 
carry out the instructions of the imperial 
mother, Joseph left his' sister, in hopes 
that his presence would in some measure 
correct the evils that were making his 
sister so unpopular at the French court. 
But in a little while the embassador could 
not refrain from writing, that, however 
complete the instructions had been, they 
had failed of their purpose. The Queen 
had promised, on receiving them, to fol- 
low them to the letter, but was continually 
engaged in the effort to prove that she 
had in no way violated them. The 
Queen, however, gave to the diplomatist 
the assurance that she would by and by 





improve, and give her relatives and 
friends no more anxiety. But this in- 
tention lasted only so long as the mem- 
ory of her brother’s visit remained bright. 
For a while, she attended to her music, 
and read (ominously) the “History of 
the English Revolution ;” she paid greater 
attention to the King, and would even 
listen for half an hour to political disqui- 
sitions from the embassador. 

But all good intentions vanished with 
the waning impression of the brother's 
visit, and, with the commencement of 
the Winter season, the Queen began a’ 
career still wilder than ever. The reports 
of the embassador to the old Empress 
now begin to be more blunt and direct 
than ever; all euphemisms and circum- 
locutions cease. ‘‘ The Queen moves in 
the society of mixed and badly dressed 
people. The Queen plays daily, and 
loses largesums. The Queen has thrown 
the instructions of her brother into the 
fire. The Queen returns so late at night 
that the King, in order not to be disturbed, 
has changed his sleeping apartment. He 
likes to retire early, and to rise early, and 
he never knows when the Queen will re- 
turn; so that ke thinks it best to put him- 
self to no inconvenience. In the season 
of balls, the Queen, night after night, will 
stay out until four, five, or six o’clock in 
the morning, without the presence of the 
King. Her health is failing, and she no 
longer seems to think of her usual deeds 
of benevolence. Through the influence 
of the Queen, her favorites are put into 
places of financial trust, or loaded with 
presents, to the disadvantage of the more 
worthy. And as for the people, they 
murmur.” . . . 

But in vain were all the representations 
of her faithful guardian, who was not 
slow, when occasion permitted, to show 
the inevitable dangers of this mode of 
life, the financial embarrassment of the 
private treasury, the fermentation amgng 
the easily excited people, and the conse- 
quences of her coolness and neglect in 
regard to the King. In this latter re- 


spect, Argenteau was careful to call the 
attention of the Queen to the fact, that, 
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if she left the King in solitude, he might 
be tempted to seek the society of other 
women, and have his heart permanently 
alienated from her. If this were once 
the case, all would be lost, except her 
bitter regret that she had not profited of 
the opportunity to secure the King when 
the power was in her hands. And even 
sharper words were said by her guardian 
in regard to the improprieties of her gam- 
bling propensities, which had gained over 
her so much influence that hours which 
she should have given to the etiquette of 
“her position were devoted to this passion. 
The only reply that the Queen had to 
make to all these reproofs was the silly 
and unworthy one that she needed these 


things for pastime. 
In the first years of her residence in 


France, she paid some attention to the 
warnings of her aged and gifted mother; 
but even these had now lost their power. 
This was owing partly to the fact that 
they were always interlarded with dry 
political disquisitions, and extended hints 
as to how her personal and social influ- | 
ence might enhance her national influ- 
ence to the advantage of Austrian policy. 
All these efforts, from various sources, to 
bring the Queen to a due sense of her 
responsibilities were in vain, until she 
became a mother, and gave to her hus- 





band an heir, and to the nation a succes- 


sor to the throne. This happy event qj. 
tered for a time nearly all her relations.— 
no more card-playing, no more idle prom, 
enading in the avenues of fashion, no 
more balls, and, especially no more of the 
offensive sleighing parties, which had 
given rise to so much scandal. Fora 
season, the Queen lived only for the fy. 
ture and the demands of maternal love, 

But this happy change was of short 
duration, because it came too late. Her 
long course of indifference to the usual 
proprieties of her position had alienated 
the nation, and evoked a fearful Nemesis, 
that would not be quieted, and which 
hurried her on to a bitter punishment, 
such as few queens, wives, or mothers 
have ever been called to succumb to, 
That her fate was sad, and her punish- 
ment unduly severe, no one will deny; 
but these letters, revealing, as they do, 
her most familiar and her weakest mo- 
ments, prove that she was not condemned, 
as is often said, solely for the sins of 
royalty. Her own early frivolity alien. 
ated a people that were ready to censure 
because of her nationality; and the po- 
litical intrigues of the rnother, who would 
have drawn the French nation inte her 
own strife with Prussia, sufficed to com- 
plete the alienation of France from Marie 
Antoinette, and lead her to the scaffold, 

Wo. WELLs, 





A SONG OF LOVE. 


I ’*LL sing you a song, my love, 
I’ll sing you a song, 


And it’s all about the old Summer times, 
When the days were long. 

It’s all about the old sunny times, 
When the flowers grew, 

When we walked underneath the linden-trees, 
I and you. 


And I’ll sing it so sweet, my love, 
I’ll sing it so sweet, 





You’ll think of the leafy-laden bank, 
Where the blossoms blew, 


| When we talked underneath the linden-trees, 


I and you. 


And I’ll sing it so sad, my Jove, 
I’ll sing it so sad, 

That you’ll think my poor heart’s full of pain, 
When it’s only glad. 

You ’ll think that it ’s full of foolish pain, 
When it’s only true 


That you’ll think of the pleasant scented | To the days when we walked by the linden 


hour, | 
When we used to meet. | 


trees, 
I and you. 
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SECOND PAPER. 


! Osooner had Frederick's armies with- 
LN drawn, than the indomitable Milan- 
ese rebuilt the overthrown cities of their 
allies, and took a well-deserved venge- 
ance on those faithless states which 
had made common cause with the op- 
pressor of Lombardy; and Frederick 
garnered as the only fruits of his expedi- 
tion the undying hatred of his name and 
house, and the greatly extended power 
of the Milanese league. Frederick saw it 


was necessary to begin anew the conquest 
of Lombardy, and the Spring of 1157 
brought a mighty German army upon 
Italy, swarming through every Alpine 
pass from the Tyrol to the great St. Ber- 


nard. Frederick began the campaign 
by an attempt tocrush Milan. The walls 
of the city were of vast extent, and as 
they were protected by a wide ditch filled 
with water, it was impossible to assail 
them by the battering-ram and testudo. 
The Emperor blockaded the city by plac- 
ing a division of his army at each of its 
seven gates. After a lengthened siege, 
the Milanese were by famine forced to 
asurrender. Frederick, fearing to drive 
so powerful foes to despair, imposed 
moderate conditions. An oath of alle- 
giance to the Emperor and nine thousand 
marks of silver were required from them, 
and the Emperor undertook on his part 
to negotiate a peace between the rival 
factions of Lombardy. This success over 
Milan enormously increased the Empe- 
ror’s prestige, and, flushed .by the obse- 
quiousness of the Italians, he repented 
having granted that city such easy terms, 
and began to pick a new quarrel with 
her. He sent envoys to the little city of 
Crema, her ally, to destroy its ramparts. 
The envoys were quickly ejected from 
the town, and Milan and her ally were 
both placed under the ban of the empire. 
Frederick besieged Crema with his whole 
army; but for six months the devoted 





little city resisted his utmost efforts. This 
siege is infamously notorious, by reason 
of a ceed of atrocity unusual even in that 
savage age. The Germans had con- 
structed a huge moving tower which they 
advanced against the walls. It was pro- 
tected against the missiles of the besieged 
by a thick covering of rawhides. But it 
appears the engineers of Crema had suc- 
ceeded in constructing several mangant, 
or catapultz, of extraordinary power, by 
which enormous masses of rock were 
hurled from the ramparts. To protect 
his tower from these, Frederick had re- 
course to an almost diabolical expedient. 
Some children of Crema were in his 
hands as hostages, and it occurred to 
him that he might advantageously use 
these innocents as a protection for his 
moving tower. As the huge pile ap- 
proached the walls, the wretched Cre- 
masques saw its frame-work covered with 
their little children. We can scarcely 
fancy the dreadful struggle in the minds 
of the besieged, as the tower moved with- 
in range, between love of their children 
and of their country. Their patriotism 
prevailed, the engines were loaded, the 
catapults were discharged, and the rocks 
rushed through the air. The tower was 
so shattered that it had to be withdrawn 
into tke German lines; but nine of the 
innocents had been crushed to atoms, 
and others of them were fearfully muti- 
lated. The heroism of the citizens did 
not receive the success it deserved, and 
soon after this hideous tragedy they were 
obliged to surrender at discretion. Fred- 
erick permitted them to leave the town 
with as much of their property as they 
could carry on their backs; the rest was 
pillaged and destroyed. 

Frederick next turned his attention to 
Milan, and, after meeting with a desper- 
ate resistance for nearly two years, once 
more forced that great city to surrender. 
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The whole population was ordered to 
leave the city. They obeyed and trem- 
bled, and encamped in huts around the 
walls, awaiting permission to re-enter 
their beloved city. In ten days came 
the final sentence. The city was to be 
rased to the ground; Milan to be blotted 
from the roll of nations. Her neighbors, 
with their usual shortsighted jealousy, 
entered con amore into the work of de- 
molition, and completed their work within 
a week. 

All Italy now lay at the feet of the 
German conqueror; but the majestic 
spirit of liberty still stalked among the 
ruins of Milan, and formed the inspira- 
tion of a mighty coalition, which, before 
many years elapsed, drove Frederick a 
fugitive from the peninsula. Uneasiness 
under the Geriaan yoke and a spirit of 
fierce impatience was kept alive by the 
galling yoke of the Jodestas, officers ap- 
pointed by Frederick to rule the subject 
cities. Taxation was increased sixfold, 
and two-thirds of the harvest was annu- 
ally abstracted from the miserable culti- 
vators of the soil. At length, in 1167, 
only five years after the destruction of 
Milan, the Veronese took the important 
step of sending deputies to all the ag- 
grieved cities, inviting them to a council 
in order to concert measures of defense. 
This was the origin of the ‘‘ Lombard 
League,” most famous in Italian history. 
An alliance for twenty years was con- 
tracted, and the cities agreed to support 
one another against any infraction of their 
lawful privileges. They showed the sin- 
cerity of their zeal, and committed them- 
selves to encountering the wrath of the 
Emperor, by resolving to rebuild Milan. 
Without delay, the work was begun: the 
choked-up ditch was cleared out, and 
the demolished ramparts restored; and 
soon the great city of Milan was again 
in existence, and ready to renew the war. 
While in the north of Italy this formida- 
ble opposition was being consolidated 
against Frederick, he himself was be- 
sieging the Pope in Rome. But the pes- 
tilential atmosphere of a Roman August 
wrought fearful havoc among the Ger- 





mans. They perished by thousands, and 
many of the survivors, thinking the 
plague to be a blow from heaven in re. 
sponse to the maledictions of the priests 
forsook the camp for the cloister, om. 
ious by a tardy penitence to deprecate 
the vengeance of heaven. Frederick 
with a mere handful of soldiers, threaded 
his way to Lombardy through enemies 
whom his weakness emboldened. Prob. 
ably hoping that the prestige of his name 
v.ould awe them, he placed all the mem. 
bers of the Lombard League under the 
ban of the empire. But the cities saw 
that his resources were not equal to his 
pretensions; and he soon found that the 
spectacle of a German emperor ordering 
a city to submit, and obliged to run away 
upon the first evidence of its hostility, 
was Calculated neither to confirm his dig- 
nity nor to inspire respect. He, accord- 
ingly, resolved to retire secretly to Ger- 
many, and accomplished his retreat with 
great difficulty, losing all his hostages on 
the way. 

For six years after this success, Italy 
was free from a foreign foe, and the va- 
rious states occupied themselves in inces- 
sant quarrels, and occasional wars against 
one another. But, in the Fall of 1174, 
Frederick once more led an army through 


League again flew to arms, and opposed 
a firm front to the invader. He laid 
siege to Alexandria, a new city, which 
owed its existence to the League. The 
elements fought against the Germans; 
torrents of rain fell, filling the rivers to 
overflowing, and turning the surrounding 
country, where the Emperor had to pitch 
his camp, into a pestilential swamp. 
Frederick, contrary to the advice of his 
generals, persevered with the siege 
throughout a rigorous Winter, although 
his army melted away daily, through the 
effects of cold, hunger, and desertion. 
When the siege had lasted four months, 
the Emperor was startled by news of the 
near approach of the army of the League. 
Knowing that he could not much longer 
maintain the siege, he made a last, 
and shamelessly perfidious, attempt to 
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capture the city. He had just completed a 
subterranean gallery from his camp to 
the city; and now he offered the besieged, 
for the celebration of a holiday, a truce ; 
under cover of which he introduced his 
soldiers by night, through the gallery, 
into the town. But the fraud met with 
the ill success it deserved; the strange 
soldiers were quickly perceived; the gar- 
rison, furious at such treachery, flew to 
arms; all the Germans who had entered 
were either slain or hurled over the ram- 
parts, while those still within the mine 
were overwhelmed with earth and stones. 

The next day, Frederick, despairing of 
success, broke up his camp, and retreated 
toward Pavia. On his way, he met the 
army of the League, drawn up in battle 
array; but they, not wishing to take the 
initiative in hostilities, allowed him to 
passunmolested. After some unavailing 
attempts at negotiation, the two armies 
met again, and one of the most decisive 
battles of the Middle Ages, that of Leg- 
nano, ensued. 

The Milanese composed the greater 
part of the confederate army. Two com- 
panies of the ¢/i¢e of their cavalry had 
been formed. One of these, called the 
“Company of the Carroccio,”’ was in- 
trusted with the protection of the sacred 
standard of the Commonwealth. The 
other, known by the ominous name of 
the ‘Company of Death,’’ was composed 
of nine hundred men, whose backs no 
enemy had ever seen, and every man of 
them knew he was marching to victory 
ordeath. The onslaught of the Germans 
was furious. The first company wavered 
for a moment, and were forced back 
against their sacred car; the enemy 
pressed them so closely that the conse- 
crated standard, the palladium of the 
republic, was in imminent danger. But 
the “Company of Death”"’ saw the peril. 
With arms outstretched toward heaven, 
they renewed the oath of devotion, and 
rushed upon the enemy. The charge 
was resistless, and in a few minutes the 
battle was decided. The Emperor was 
thrown from his horse, and buried under 


aheap of slain. The German army 
Vor. XXXV.—2r* 








broke and fled. For eight miles they 
were pursued by the victorious Lombards, 
and many, seeking to escape the sword, 
found death in the inhospitable waters of 
the Ticino. For several days it was sup- 
posed that Frederick was dead, but he 
succeeded in escaping unrecognized to 
Pavia, where he found the Empress al- 
ready in mourning for his loss. The 
Emperor was so crippled by this battle, 
that he was compelled to substitute crafty 
diplomacy for open force, and he met 
with some success in disuniting the com- 
ponents of the League. It finally, how- 
ever, proved too wily or well-compacted 
for all his efforts to disintegrate, and in 
1183 the memorable treaty of Constance 
established the independence of the Lom- 
bard republics. Seven years later, Fred- 
erick, heading a Crusade in his old age, 
was drowned, while crossing a small river 
in Armenia. 

About this time, the terms ‘ Guelf”’ 
and ‘‘Gibeline’’ begin to take a frequent 
place in Italian history. The factions and 
their names took their rise ir Germany, 
from party conflicts between the ducal 
houses of ‘‘ Welf” and “ Wibelingen.” 
Transferred to Italy, the parties became 
Ghibellini and Guelphi; the former de- 
noting the supporters, and the latter the 
opponents, of the imperial authority in 
the peninsula. The pope is generally 
found upon the Guelf side, as the antag- 
onism between the Papacy and the em- 
peror was constant; the former claiming 
dominion over the thrones of the world, 
and the latter refusing to recognize any 
such claim. Upon the death of Fred- 
erick, each of these factions brought for- 
ward its candidate for the imperial pur- 
ple: the Gibelines nominating Philip of 
Swabia, a brother of Frederick; the 
Guelf nominee being Otho, Duke of 
Aquitaine. Besides these aspirants, there 
was Frederick II, infant grandson of the 
late Emperor, who was supported by a 
considerable party. 

Rome at this juncture was favored with 
Innocent III as pontiff, during whose 
reign, Gibbon says, ‘‘the successors of 
St. Peter attained the full meridian of 
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their greatness." He entertained the 
very highest notions of the dignity of the 
Holy See. His ambition does not appear 
to have been personal, but he devoted 
himself wholly tothe exaltation of Papacy. 
“‘As God,” he writes, ‘‘ created two lumi- 
naries, the greater light to rule the day, 
and the lesser light to rule the night, and 
as the latter shines only by the reflected 
beams of the former; so has he ordered 
that the imperial dignity should be but 
the reflection of the papal power, and 
wholly subordinate to it.” So able and 
ambitious a man did not fail to avail him- 
self of so favorable an opportunity as was 
afforded by this strife for the empire, to 
advance the interests of the Papacy. 
Having established himself on a firm 
basis in the city of Rome, he bound the 
Tuscan cities in a firm league, “‘ for the 
honor and aggrandizement of the Holy 
See.” Constance, mother of the youthful 
Frederick, and Queen of Sicily, had, 
when dying, appointed Innocent guard- 
ian of her son; and the ambitious pontiff 
availed himself of this nomination to 
assume ite regency of Sicily. 

In 1208, the assassination of Philip of 
Swabia, by a private enemy, terminated 
the interregnum, and Otho, without fur- 
ther opposition, ascended the imperial 
throne. He immediately proceeded to 
Rome, and received the imperial crown 
from the hands of Innocent. But the 
friendship between the spiritual and tem- 
poral chiefs was of short duration. The 
Pope claimed extensive districts of terri- 
tory as a reward for his patronage; but 
the Emperor, very plausibly, pleaded his 
oath to maintain the prerogatives of the 
empire, and not to alienate its possessions, 
as good grounds for refusing the claim of 
his Holiness. They separated in anger 
in a few days, and Innocent set up Fred- 
erick, his young ward, as emperor, in 
opposition to Otho. The latter at once 
declared war against his new rival; but, 
before he could accomplish any thing 
decisive, he was recalled to Germany by 
a threatened French war. Next year, in 
the tremendous battle of Bouvines, his 
army was annihilated, and his power 





i iE 
destroyed, by Philip Augustus, King of 
France. 

Frederick now stepped into Otho’s 
place as temporal chief. Hitherto, peace 
and friendship had existed between him 
and the Pope; but no sooner was Otho's 
influence destroyed, than Frederick be. 
came, zfso facto, an object of jealousy to 
the Papacy. Besides, Frederick was by 
no means inclined to be a too submissive 
son of the Church. With the stubborn 
valor of the house of Swabia, he inher. 
ited from Guiscard astute policy and pro. 
found dissimulation. His character was 
by no means immaculate, but, as Hallam 
says, “if he had been a model of virtues 
such popes as those with whom he had 
to contend would not have given him 
respite while he remained master of 
Naples, as well as of the empire.” 

In 1216, two years after the battle of 
Bouvines, Innocent died, and was suc. 
ceeded by Honorius III. This ecclesi- 
astic had been Governor of Palermo, and 
thus a subordinate of Frederick; but, as 
soon as he was seated on the papal 
throne, he took good care to show that 
the deputy of Palermo and the successor 
of St. Peter were two very different indi- 
viduals. Shortly after his accession to 
the Papacy, he wrote a somewhat per- 
emptory letter to Frederick, requiring 
him to resign the kingdom of Sicily to 
his infant son, Henry; and, on the death 
of Otho, he refused to place the imperial 
crown on Frederick’s head, except on 
condition of a promise that he would 
march immediately to the Holy Land on 
a new Crusade. With the latter de- 
mand Frederick complied, but unex- 
pected difficulties delayed his promised 
expedition. Sicily was overrun by Sara- 
cens, who were constantly receiving re- 
enforcements of their kindred tribes from 
Africa. The young Emperor subdued 
them, after some hard fighting, and 
adopted the prudent policy of offering 
them a new and permanent settlement 
in his dominions, subject only to the 
conditions that their district should be 
inland, that they should take an oath of 
allegiance to him, and that they should 
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always hold themselves in readiness to 
serve in his armies. 

Meanwhile, the affairs of the Christians 
in the Holy Land were daily becoming 
worse. Unfortunately, the papal legate, 
Pelagius, took it into his head that he 
had the right to act as commander-in- 
chief of the Crusaders; and the result of 
his generalship was, as might have been 
expected, the almost total annihilation 
ofthe army. Honorius endeavored with- 
out intermission, both by menaces and 
prayers, to induce Frederick to under- 
take the promised Crusade. At last he 
hit upon an expedient for enlisting the 
Emperor's private interests in the cause. 
His first wife was dead, and, by the Pope’s 
advice, he now married Yolanda, daugh- 
ter and heiress of John de Brienne, tit- 
ular King of Jerusalem. However, the 
alliance was not at that time very prom- 
ising, inasmuch as his father-in-law’s 
capital city was in the hands of the Sar- 
acens. Frederick gave himself with 
much zeal to the projected Crusade. 
The armies of Germany, England, and 


Italy assembled at Brindisi; but the 
burning climate of the souta of Italy de- 
stroyed the health of the Northern army, 
which had been encamped during the 
Summer months on the shores of Cala- 


bria. A frightful epidemic broke out; 
Louis of Thuringen, the German com- 
mander, died; and Frederick himself 
was taken so seriously ill, that, judging 
it hazardous to proceed, he disembarked 
his surviving soldiers, and postponed the 
Crusade till the following year. 

About this time, Honorius died; and 
the new Pope, Gregory IX, was so greatly 
infuriated, on hearing of the abrupt ter- 
mination of the expedition, that he took 
the extraordinary course of fulminating, 
without any citation or previous notice 
whatever, a bull of excommunication 
against Frederick, on the grounds of his 
not having undertaken the expedition, 
according to his engagement, at the ap- 
pointed time. Frederick lost no time in 
protesting against this hostile proceeding. 





He wrote to the other European sover- 
eigns, complaining of the treatment he 
had received; and he ordered the priests 
of Naples and Sicily to pay no attention 
to the interdict. Besides this, to expiate, 
or at least to palliate, his remissness, he 
proceeded vigorously with preparations 
for the Crusade of next year; but the 
Pope regarded this as a new offense. A 
man who was actually under sentence of 
excommunication, and yet had the effron- 
tery to appoint himself commander of an 
expedition for the recovery of the Holy 
Land, was, in Gregory’s opinion, a fit and 
proper person for a Crusade against him- 
self; and, accordingly, he sent an army, 
commanded by Frederick’s own father- 
in-law, to ravage his Sicilian territories. 
In the Holy Land, also, the papal officers 
did every thing in their power to thwart 
the Emperor. The Patriarch of Jerusa- 
lem laid every place he arrived at under 
an interdict, and Frederick was obliged 
to consent, that, even in his own camp, 
orders should be given, not in his own 
name, but “in the name of God and of 
the Christian republic.”” But, in spite of 
all hinderances, Frederick extorted from 
the Soldan of Egypt, who was then in 
possession of Jerusalem, a favorable 
treaty. Jerusalem was regarded, both 
by Christians and Mohammedans, as a 
sacred city. The former venerated the 
Holy Sepulcher; but, to the latter, the 
Temple of the Jews, said to have been 
one of the stations of Mohammed on his 
journey to heaven, was the object of ado- 
ration. The treaty satisfied both factions, 
by providing that the Temple should be 
left to the Mohammedans, and that the 
Soldan should give up to him the rest of 
the city. This remarkable treaty, which 
was stigmatized by the Pope as ‘‘an exe- 
crable crime,”’ was speedily followed by 
Frederick’s return to Italy; where he 
soon succeeded in effecting a reconcilia- 
tion with the Church, by the simple pro- 
cess of expelling the papal troops from 
his Neapolitan States. 
GEORGE C. JONES. 
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THE NEW JERUSALEM—TWO VERSIONS. 


ENGLISH—SIXTEENTH CENTURY. SCOTCH—SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 


1. Hierufalem, my happy home! I. O mother dear, Jerusalem, 


When fhall I come to thee? 
When fhall my forrows have an end, 
Thy joyes when fhall I fee? 


2. O happie harbour of the faints! 
O fweete and pleafant foyle! 
In thee noe forrow may be found, 
Noe griefe, noe care, noe toyle. 


3. In thee noe ficknefs may be feene, 
Noe hurt, noe ache, noe fore ; 
There is noe death, nor uglie Devill, 
There is life forevermore. 


4. Noe dampifh mift is feene in thee, 

Noe colde nor darkfome night ; 
There everie foule fhines as the funne, 

There God himfelfe gives light. 


5. There luft and lukar can not dwell, 
There envy bears noe {way ; 
There is noe hunger, heate, nor colde, 
But pleafure every way. 


6. Hierufalem! Hierufalem! 
God grant I foon may fee 
Thy endlefs joyes; and of the fame 
Partaker aye to bee. 


7. Thy walls are made of pretious ftones, 
Thy bulwarkes diamondes fquare, 
Thy gates are of right orient pearle, 
Exceedinge riche and rare. 


8. Thy turrettes and thy pinnacles 
With carbuncles doe fhine, 
Thy verie ftreets are paved with gould 
Surpafsing clear and fine. 


g. Thy houfes are of yvorie, 
Thy windowes cryftal cleare, 
Thy tiles are made of beaten gould, 
O God! that I were there. 


10. Within thy gates nothinge doth come 
That is not pafsinge cleane; 
Noe fpider’s web, noe durt, noe duft, 
Noe filthe may there be feene. 


11. Ah! my fweet home, Hierufalem, 
Would God I were in thee! 
Would God my woes were at an end, 
Thy joyes that I might fee. 


When shall I come to thee? 
When shall my sorrows have an end, 
Thy joys when shall I see? 


. O happy harbour of God’s saints! 


O sweet and pleasant soil! 
In thee no sorrow may be found, 
No grief, no care, no toil! 


. In thee no sickness is at all, 


No hurt nor any sore; 
There is no death nor ugly sight, 
But life forevermore. 


. No dimmish clouds o’ershadow thee, 


No dull nor darksome night; 
But every soul shines as the sun, 
For God himself gives light. 


. There lust nor Jucre can not dwell, 


There envy bears no sway; 
There is no hunger, thirst, nor heat, 
But pleasure every way. 


. Jerusalem! Jerusalem! 


Would God I were in thee! 
O that my sorrows had an end, 


Thy joys that I might see! 


. Thy walls are made of precious stones, 


Thy bulwarks diamonds square, 
Thy gates are made of orient pearl, 
O God, if I were there! ’ 


. Thy turrets and thy pinnacles 


With carbuncles do shine, 
With jasper, pearl, and chrysolite, 
Surpassing pure and fine. 


. Thy houses are of ivory, 


Thy windows crystal clear, 
Thy streets are laid with beaten gold 
Where angels do appear. 


. Within thy gates no thing can come 


That is not passing clean ; 
No spider’s web, no dirt, no dust, 
No filth may there be seen. 


. Jerusalem, God’s dwelling-place, 


Full sore I long to see; 
O that my sorrows had an end, 
That I might dwell in thee! 
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12, Thy faints are crowned with glorie 
great, 
They fee God face to face; 
‘ They triumph ftill, they ftill rejoyce, _ 
Moft happie is their cafe. 


. Wee that are heere in banifhment, 
Continuallie doe moane; 
We figh and fobbe, we weepe and weale, 
Perpetuallie we groane. 


Our fweete is mixt with bitter gaule, 
Our pleafure is but paine, 

Our ioyes fcarce laft the lookeing on, 
Our forrows {till remaine. 


. But there they live in fuch delight, 
Such pleafure and fuch play, 
As that to them a thoufand years, 
Doth feeme as yefterday. 


. Thy vineyardes and thy orchardes are 
Moft beautiful and faire ; 
Full furnifhed with trees and fruits 
Moft wonderful and rare. 


. Thy gardens and thy gallant walkes 
Continually are greene ; 
There grow fuch fweete and pleafant 
flowers 
As no where elfe are feene. 


. There is nectar and ambrofia made, 
There is mufke and civetg: fweete; 
There manie a faire and daijtie drugge 
Are troden under feete. 


. There cinomon, there fugar grow, 

There narde and balme abound; 
What tongefe can tell, or harte containe 

The joyes that there are found! 


. Quyt through the ftreetes with filver 
found 
The flood of life doe flow ; 
Upon whofe bankes on everie fyde 
The wood of life doth growe. 


. There trees forevermore beare frvite, 
And evermore doe fpringe; 
There evermore the angels fit, 
And evermore doe finge. 


. There David ftands with harpe in hand, 
As Mafter of the queere; 
Tenne thoufand times that mann were 
bleft 
That might this muficke heare. 


VIII. Who there are crowned with glory 
great, 
And see God face to face; 
They triumph still, and aye rejoice, 
Most happy is their case. 


VIII’. But we that are in banishment, 


Continually do moan; 
We sigh, we mourn, we sob, we weep, 
Perpetually we groan. 


1X. Our sweetness mixed is with gall, 
Our pleasure is but pain, 
Our joys not worth the looking on, 
Our sorrows aye remain. 


IX’. But there they live in such delight, 
Such pleasure and such play 
That unto them a thousand years 
Seem but as yesterday. 


X’. Thy vineyards and thy orchards, 
So wonderful and fair; 
And furnished with trees and fruit 
Most beautiful and rare. 


XI. Thy gardens and thy goodly walks 
Continually are green ; 
There grow such sweet and pleasant 
flowers 
As nowhere else are seen. 


XII. There nectar and ambrosie spring, 
There musk and civet sweet ; 
There many a fine and dainty drug 
Are trod down under feet. 


XI’. There cinnamon and sugar grows, 
There nard and balm abound; 
No tongue can tell, no heart can think, 
The pleasures there abound. 


XII’. Quite thro’ the streets with pleasant 
sound, 
The flood of life doth flow: 
Upon whose banks on every side, 
The trees of life do grow. 


XIII. There trees each month do yield their 
fruit ; 
Forevermore they spring ; 
And all the nations of the world 
To thee their honors bring. 


XIV. There David stands with harp in hand, 
As master of the queir; 
A thousand times that man were blest 
That might his music hear. 
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. Our Ladie finges Magnificat, 
With tunes furpafsinge {weete ; 
And all the virginns beare their parte 
Siting above her feete. 


. Te Deum doth Saint Ambrofe finge ; 
Saint Auguftine doth the like ; 
Ould Simeon and Zacharie 
Have not their fonges to feeke. 


. There Magdalene hath left her mone, 
And cheerfullie doth finge 

With blefsed faintes, whofe harmonie 
In everie ftreete doth ringe. 


. Hierufalem! my happy home! 

Would God I were in thee! 
Would God my woes were at an end, 

Thy joyes that I might fee! 


i 
XIV’. There Mary sings magnificat 
With tunes surpassing sweet; 
And all the virgins bear their part 
Singing about her feet. 


XV. **Te Deum” doth Saint Ambrose sing; 
Saint Austin doth the like; 
Old Simeon and Zacharie, 
Have not their songs to seek, 


XV’. There Magdalene hath left her moan, 
And cheerfully doth sing 
With all blest saints ; whose harmony 
Thro’ every street doth ring, 


XVI’. O mother dear, Jerusalem, 
When shall I come to thee? 
When shall my sorrows have an end; 
Thy joys when shall I see? 





GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA. 


SECOND 


E have till now considered Savon- 
arola solely as a reformer, we 


\ 


must now study him as the founder of 
the new Florentine xepublic; for an 
event was at hand that was, says Gibbon, 


to change the face of Europe. Lodovico 
il Moro, Duke of Milan, had called 
Charles VIII, King of France, to the 
conquest of Naples; and the young 
prince had gladly accepted his invitation. 
Italy seemed to the French another prom- 
ised land. The. warriors dreamed of 
fame and glory; the learned, of the new 
world of science and art that would be 
revealed to Europe; the soldiers coveted 
the riches of the princely palaces, the 
beautiful sky, the verdant fields. Strange 
as it may seem, this foreign invasion, so 
fatal to the peninsula, was desired by 
most of the Italians, as an alleviation to 
their miseries. It was necessary, indeed, 
that Italy, not able to conquer any more, 
should be conquered in her turn. She 
was affiicted by premature old age, while 
around her flourished young and strong 
nations, to which she was to convey the 


PAPER. 


seeds of civilization. And thus began 
that long series of calamities, that was 
to desolate this country for so many cent- 
uries, and destroy its commerce, its cul-. 
ture, and its liberty. 

On the 22d of August, 1494, Charles 
entered Italy. Fortune smiled upon him. 
The Lord of hosts, writes Comines, 
seemed to protect this enterprise, under- 
taken with so little chance of success, 
Crossing Savoy, Piedmont, Liguria, the 
French King found himself on the bor- 
ders of Tuscany, in a barren country, 
shut between the sea and the fortresses 
of Sarzana, Sarzannella, Pietra Santa, 
belonging to the Medici. His position 
was full of dangers, and a watchful en- 
emy could easily have taken advantage 
of it. Piero, instead, panic-stricken, hur- 
ried to the French camp to sue for peace. 
Terrified by the King’s cold and severe 
reception, he not only basely surrendered 
to him his three fortresses, but promised 
to pay a large sum of money, and to con- 
sign Pisa and Leghorn into his hands, 





until the close of the war. 
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The news of the surrender of these 
strongholds which had cost the republic 
so much blood and money, while honor- 
able terms could easily have been ob- 
tained, excited the exasperation of the 
people to the highest degree. Strong 
men began to gather in crowds on the 
piazzas, and rusty arms were brought 
forth from their hiding-place. Sixty 
years of tyranny and corruption had not 
extinguished altogether the valor and 
patriotism of the Florentines, and their 
enthusiasm was incited by Pier Capponi 
and Savonarola, Piero de Medici, mean- 
while, confiding in Charles’s protection, 
had hastened to restore peace to his cap- 
ital, but was refused admittance to the 
Old Palace. The great bell of the tower 
rang out the tocsin of alarm, and the 
people mustered with whatever weapons 
they could find to drive out the Duke. 
Piero was soon galloping for life on the 
road to Bologna, while the gates of San 
Gallo closed on him forever. 

The name of the Medici became forth- 
with a reproach, never uttered but with 
execrations and menaces. The beautiful 
pictures and statuary once contained 
within the gardens of San Marco were 
scattered wide over the world. Houses 
were destroyed by popular rage, sacked 
and burned, and many of the chief citi- 
zens driven from the city. No blood, 
however, was shed, for the Signoria 
threatened severe penalties ; and Savon- 
arola, who knew how dangerous was this 
popular effervescence, preached con- 
stantly peace, union, and charity: 

“Hearken! the sword is come; the 
prophecies are fulfilled; the punishment 
begins. The Lord himself guides these 
armies. Florence, cease thy songs and 
dances; it is now time to weep over thy 
sins. Thy sins, O Florence! thy sins, O 
Rome! thy sins, O Italy! are the cause 
of these scourges. . . Repent, re- 
pent, for the kingdom of heaven is near.” 

On the 17th of November of that same 


year, the King of France made his tri-: 


umphal entry into Florence, greeted on 
all sides by loud acclamations. Palace 
de Medici, now Palazzo Riccardi, had 





been gorgeously arrayed to receive the 
royal visitor; here he was lodged, with 
his whole retinue, and the rest of the day 
was passed in joy and revelry. 

Preparations of another sort had, how- 
ever, been made secretly, both by the 
government and people; for, notwith- 
standing their faith in Fra Girolamo’s 
words, fear and distrust predominated in 
them. If Savonarola was the soul of 
Florence, Pier Capponi, a stanch repub- 
lican, a valiant warrior, was its right 
hand. He it was that had secreted within 
the walls the soldiers of the republic, and 
had filled every house with warlike ma- 
terials. And when Charles VIII persisted 
in his unreasonable and exorbitant de- 
mands, saying at last, ‘‘I shall order my 
trumpets to sound,” he it was who 
snatched the copy of the dishonoring 
conditions from the hands of the secre- 
tary, and tore it in pieces, exclaiming, 
“If you sound your trumpets, we will 
ring our bells.” 

This heroic action had a remarkable 
effect upon the King of France; he con- 
sented to sign the treaty, which preserved 
the honor, as well as the safety, of the 
city, and accepted the protectorship of 
the liberty of Florence. And on the 
28th of the same month, Savonarola’s 
importunities persuaded him to leave 
Tuscany, and to resume his march to- 
ward the Romagna. 

The departure of the foreign army 
caused great satisfaction to the Floren- 
tines, and they now hoped that a new 
and glorious era would begin for them. 
The payment of the heavy subsidy to the 
French, and the war against Pisa and 
other rebellious cities, opened up a dis- 
mal prospect indeed; and they saw the 
necessity, therefore, of re-forming gov- 
ernment on a broader and stronger basis, 
by which corruption might be arrested. 

It was on this occasion that Savonaroia 
first became conspicuous as a political 
leader. Before the death of Lorenzo de 
Medici, he had always been alien to pol- 
itics; but now that liberty was at stake, 
now that strong parties divided the city, 
he felt it a duty to himself to enter the 
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struggle, and fight for the right cause. 
He was not led by meve ambition, he did 
not seek petty gratifications, but was im- 
pelled by the spiritual necessity of guid- 
ing the people, and by the promptings of 
his friends, who could get no measures 
carried without his aid; for men of high 
birth and public position had now es- 
poused his doctrines and ideas. His ser- 
mons were becoming, therefore, political 
incidents, which attracted not only his 
partisans, but his enemies also, ready to 
lie in wait for grounds of accusation. 

In the vast area of the cathedral, Sa- 
vonarola invited the magistrates and the 
people, with the exception of women and 
children; and before this numerous as- 
sembly he made four important proposi- 
tions: reform of customs; fear of God; 
fidelity to the popular government; pub- 
lic good preferred to private passions and 
interests; general amnesty to every one, 
extended even to the payments of fines; 
the constitution of a new form of popular 
government, advising the choice of that 
of the Great Council of Venice, with 
some slight modifications. His powerful 
influence surmounted all difficulties, and, 
in his daily sermons, he began to discuss 
with rare ability the varicus fundamental 
laws of Florence. He reformed the taxes, 
which had been a cause of great discon- 
tent; establishing the /fordiaria, which 
obliged every man to pay the tenth of 
the proceeds of his landed property. He 
advocated the Law of Appeal, for the 
greater security of the citizens’ lives. He 
established a Monte di Pieta, to alleviate 
the misery of the people. Every-where, 
indeed, even in the language of the laws, 
which from Latin changed to Italian, we 
find the molding hand of the democratic 
monk. 

It is impossible to deny the political 
greatness of a man who gave new life to 
a corrupt people, and established a con- 
stitution that challenges the admiration 
of ancient and modern writers; that is 
praised by Guicciardini and Macchiavelli. 
He did not, it is true, create these insti- 
tutions. They were the result of time 
and of the conditions of Italy, but he had 





the force of impressing them on the mind 
of the Florentines, in order to promote 
their good. He knew full well the heart 
of man, and that the first instrument of 
tyranny is the corruption of the subjects, 
Therefore, he endeavored, by purity of 
morals, to restore liberty and religion, 
to prepare the way for the renovation of 
the Church and of the world. This was 
Fra Girolamo’s sublime end; this was 
the glorious work for which he labored 
day and night; and for this we must 
reverence him, though he could not free 
himself entirely from the weaknesses of 
human nature, and forsook sometimes 
the Christian simplicity after which he 
had striven through years of his youth 
and prime. The Italian chronicles of 
the fifteenth century can boast of few men 
as great as he; none perhaps in the po- 
litical history of the republic of Florence, 

Savonarola continued thus his perilous 
mission with renewed perseverance. He 
believed the Florentines to be a second 
chosen people, and for their salvation he 
was ready to stake his life. No one could 
resist his passionate words; no one could 
escape that massive influence which 
came from the energy of his emotions 
and beliefs. He became master of the 
people. The choicest spirits of the age, 
the most cultivated men, heard him and 
were converted. The most refined ladies 
changed their unchristian life, renounced 
their finery, and dressed with scrupulous 
plainness. The inhabitants of the neigh- 
boring villages and towns, the rude 
mountaineers of the Appenines, at day- 
break would enter the city by hundreds, 
where they received a generous hospi- 
tality, to listen to his voice. They hada 
blind faith in the Frate’s divine message, 
in his supernatural claims, in his denun- 
ciatory visions, and believed him to be 
in direct correspondence with God, The 
Tiepidi tried in vain to ridicule these 
devout disciples, christened by them 
Piagnoni (mourners) ; and these names 
designated henceforth two different par- 
ties of morals, politics, art, and literature. 

Paganism, as we have already said, 
predominated in all the Italian cities. In 
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the histories, Christ was called the son of 
Jupiter ; and the nuns, vestals. In the 
schools, Tibullus, Catullus, 47s amandi, 
were explained and studied. In the pul- 
pit, the Gospel was forgotten entirely for 
Aristotle and the Platonic doctrines, while 
pictures of immodest design were placed 
on the altars. The Prior of San Marco 
censured with great severity this danger- 
ous mania; and, addressing himself par- 
ticularly to the young, advised them to 
study the Gospel and Bible, and to con- 
form to the rules of Christianity. 

It is not to be wondered if this exalted 
mind, under the poetic sky of Italy, con- 
templated with delight the idea of regen- 
erating art, and of raising again beauty 
to its celestial origin. For him, the true, 
the beautiful, the good, were peers. This 
blessing was not refused to him, and he 
saw the lads and striplings, the hope of 
Florence, crowd around his pulpit as a 
promise of better days. For them, ranges 
of seats had been raised high against the 
walls of the Duomo; and these youths, 
once so riotous and mischievous, were 


now accustomed to join together, and 
sing divine praises composed by their 
prophet, and by him adapted to music 
which represented formerly frivolity and 


immorality. Thus were renovated po- 
etry, music, and science; thus was formed 
that generation of men who fought greatly 
and endured greatly in the last struggle 
of their republic. 

To the shows of the Carnasciade, to the 
imitations of the triumphs of Camillus 
and of Paulus AZmilianus, had been sub- 
stituted a more sacred kind of merri- 
ment. On Palm-Sunday, the entrance of 
Christ into Jerusalem was represented. 
It was indeed a sight of beauty. As the 
long stream of slight young figures in 
white garments with red crosses, and 
olive wreaths on their heads, moved 
through the winding streets, followed by 
multitudes of monks and laity, the mock- 
ing smile disappeared from the lips of 
the Tiepidi, swayed by a new and subtle 
emotion. The needy were not forgotten; 
for the master insisted continually on the 
necessity of charity, and taught that it 





was the duty of the rich to live simply 
for the sake of the poor. He told the 
people, ‘‘ that God would not have silver 
crucifixes and starving stomachs, and 
that the Church was best adorned with 
the gems of holiness and the fine gold of 
brotherly love.” 

Public and private charity were most 
needed at the time, for misery and fam- 
ine were desolating the city. Florence, 
threatened on all its borders, was in 
dire necessity of food and soldiers; and, 
notwithstanding the Frate’s declaration 
that Heaven took special care of his 
chosen people, certain ships of Marseilles, 
laden with corn, had been driven away 
from the coast of Leghorn by terrible 
gales. Charles VIII had also left Italy; 
and Florence, faithful to the last to her 
fickle ally, had refused to join the Holy 
League formed by the Pope to drive out 
the French from Naples. Enemies, 
therefore, surrounded her on all sides, 
and within the walls the disaffected were 
not few. 

The murmurs became louder, as, in 
obedience to a mandate from Rome, Fra 
Girolamo ceased to preach. In this ex- 
tremity, the faint-hearted felt the want of 
his strengthening influence; the strong, 
the need of his spiritual guidance. The 
The Signoria, therefore, requested him to 
mount the pulpit again. He obeyed, and, 
at his beloved voice, despondency sub- 
sided and faith returned. ‘“O Floren- 
tines,”’ he boldly exclaimed, “‘be stead- 
fast and wait; divine help will certainly 
come.” This time, also, his prophecy 
was to be realized; and deliverance came 
when least expected. A strong wind 
drove the missing ships into the port of 


« Leghorn with such violence and rapidity 


that the Venetians were not able to seize 
them. It would be impossible to describe 
the Florentine’s delirious joy; the city 
bells proclaimed with a loud voice the 
happy event, and the churches overflawed 
with a devout multitude, who exclaimed, 
enthusiastically, ‘‘ The Frate’s words have 
saved us again!” 

Who knows, however, when this unfor- 
tunate war would have ended, if Provi- 
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dence had not helped the Florentines a 
secondtime? A terrible storm destroyed 
the whole Venetian fleet, and the Empe- 
ror of Germany, who barely escaped be- 
ing drowned, abandoned an enterprise in 
which, as he expressed himself, he was 
to fight against God and man. And Sa- 
vonarola, taking advantage of these un- 
hoped-for successes, preached anew, 
with greater force than ever. He re- 
called the past dangers, the despondency, 
the mercy with which they had been 
saved, and exhorted every one to thank 
devoutly the Lord for his infinite bless- 
ings. He praised the popular govern- 
ment, and compared its different degrees 
of formation to the seven days of crea- 
tion. Heconfirmed his prophetic claims, 
and promised to continue his sermons 
on the following Advent. 

And thus closed this year, 1496, so 
momentous for Florence. The republic 


had overcome the most extraordinary 
perils, the popular party was master of 
the government, and Savonarola’s name 


and authority were stronger than ever. 
The reigning Pope, Alexander Borgia, 
hated, however, the mighty preacher, on 
whom his influence had been powerless ; 
hated the liberal man who stoutly con- 
tradicted his private views. If Fra Giro- 
lamo had contented himself with preach- 
ing against the vices of Rome, against 
the abuses of Church and of states, Pope 
Alexander would have allowed him to 
speak as long as he wished. But when 
he opposed the return of Piero de Me- 
dici; when he refused to join the Holy 
League, and insisted on the maintenance 
of the popular government, with the 
wider view of universal regeneration,— 
he considered him a rebel, and, what was 
more, a dangerous one. At first, the 
Pope tried him with all the subtle arts 
dictated by prudence, offering to him 
even acardinal’s hat; but when the Prior 
refused his advances, Borgia resolved 
upon his doom. Between them it was 
now a struggle of life and death. 
Alexander first forbade him the pulpit, 
then ordered him to Rome, and endeav- 
ored to destroy the independence of the 





LS 
community of San Marco. But Savon. 
arola succeeded in parrying these blows 
He then attempted to make him fall into 
an ambush, in order to seize upon his 
person. This plot was defeated also. 
for the Frate’s friends held it necessary 
that he should always be attended by an 
armed guard. Fra Girolamo had, there. 
fore, lost all hopes of a reconciliation 
with this implacable foe, and was bent 
on interesting the powers of Europe to. 
ward the procuring of a General Council, 
that should settle this contest, reform the 
Church, and depose the Pope, if neces- 
sary. He hastened in consequence the 
publication of several of his writings, that 
were to diffuse his doctrines, and gain 
fresh adherents to his cause. 

The month of January passed thus 
quietly, and Carnival was fast approach- 
ing its close. It might have been imag- 
ined that the old indecent masques would 
appear again in this day of revelry; but 
no: this was not to be in a city where 
Christ had been declared king. A new 
and unparalleled sight had been prepared 
Instead. Troops of children went from 
house to house, asking that the anath- 
ema—objects of licentious luxury con- 
demned by the master; such as immod- 
est pictures, indecent books, gambling 
apparatus, ornaments of feminine van- 
ity—should be given up them. These 
objects were collected in a pile in the 
midst of the Piazza, and set on fire, to 
the sound of trumpets and of bells, while 
the solemn notes of the Ze Deum thrilled 
the very heart of a people once so cor- 
rupt and degraded. This was called the 
“Burning of Vanities.” 

The lovers of the antique and of the 
classic talk indignantly of this act of 
Savonarola, and consider him a super- 
stitious, barbarous destroyer. If an an- 
cient manuscript is found to be lost, if an 
edition of Boccaccio gets scarce, the fault 
is all laid to the Frate. We must repel 
these gross exaggerations. The man 
who joined to his convent a school, that 
his monks might exercise themselves in 
painting and sculpture; the man who 
bought the rich library of the Medici, 
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a 
that Florence might not be deprived of 
the benefits of learned research; the man 
who inspired poets, and wrought a new 
and higher ambition in artists such as 
Baccio della Porta and Michael Angelo 
Buonarotti, could not willingly have 
burned statues and precious codes. And 
if the scholar laments the loss of a few 
volumes; if the philosopher deplores 
that human weakness often fights errors 
with other errors, and to fanaticism op- 
poses another fanaticism,—history will 
answer that such was always the charac- 
ter of those strong personalities who are 
inflamed by a grand enthusiastic zeal for 
religion. 

If we refer to this part of Fra Girolamo’s 
life, when a whole city, a whole people, 
depended upon his words, we fancy him 
happy, and proud of his extraordinary 
successes. Yet his writings, his sermons, 
show clearly that his mind was depressed 
by grief and discouragement. Such 
powerful emotions exhausted his life and 
shattered his delicate health. The future 


looked indeed gloomy and dark to the 


penetrating eyes of Savonarola. In all 
his visions, he saw his own doom. When 
fortune smiled upon him the most, these 
sad presentiments grew even stronger; 
and in his allegories he often described 
to his hearers the sadness of his heart, 
and prophesied his violent death. The 
idea of martyrdom inflamed, however, 
his ardent nature. ‘‘O Lord, Lord,’ he 
would say, “I am weary; for the struggle 
is endless. Grant me this martyrdom! 
Let me soon die for thee! Lay me on the 
altar; let my blood flow, and the fire con- 
sume me, but let this people be saved!"’ 

In the life and doctrines of this note- 
worthy man, we observe, in fact, a sin- 
gular intuition of the future, which gave 
to his writings and words a wonderful 
power. We do not speak only of that 
political acumen so much admired by 
his friends, which made him announce 
beforehand the advent of the French, 
the banishment of the Medici, and other 
important events, but rather of that subtle 
insight that led him to foresee a near re- 
generation of mankind by means of re- 





ligion, a vast renovation of society by 
means of blood. He seemed to divine 
the sad and fearful destiny of his be- 
loved country, and described its future 
calamities with such passion that he an- 
ticipated them, and suffered already. 
How grand and imposing would this pro- 
phetic character of Savonarola appear, 
if it were not disfigured by those laby- 
rinthine interpretations of the Scriptures, 
by those childish visions and allegories, 
in which he blindly believed! He had 
been subject to them from his earliest 
youth, and considered them divine reve- 
lations of the Almighty. It is difficult, 
indeed, to account for these apparent 
contradictions in a man of such piety 
and learning. 

The patient observer will discover in 
Fra Girolamo two different and distinct 
natures: one tending toward progress; 
the other receding toward the past, with 
its superstitions and aberrations. This 
depended in great part upon the peculiar 
conditions of the age; for the only differ- 
ence that we can find between Savonarola 
and his most famous contemporaries is, 
that they attributed to an occult power 
what he ascribed to supernatural and 
divine causes. In thus humbling those 
noble and vast intelligences by the 
contrast of their sublime faculties with 
these gross superstitions, Providence 
teaches us a terrible and solemn lesson, 
and reminds us forcibly that we are only 
weak and sinful mortals. 

The Prior of San Marco was now 
preaching in the Duomo his last course 
of Lenten sermons, and was preparing 
the people for the calling of a General 
Council, and the impending struggle with 
the Pope. Excommunication, he knew, 
was imminent; but he would defy it. The 
Florentines had greater need than ever 
of the voice that could infuse into them 
faith and patience; for famine continued 
to desolate the city, and the plague’ was 
expected. Discontent was also spread- 
ing within the walls. The defection of 
Charles VIII had wrought harm to the 
prophet, and his enemies were attackiug 
him on all sides. 
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Savonarola had never been able to 
uproot entirely the religious indifferent- 
ism ‘of the Florentines. More than the 
reformer, they venerated in him the 
founder of their republic; and if they 
defended him with such courage, it was 
because the Pope favored the restoration 
of the Medici, while the Frate represented 
the cause of liberty. But the day in 
which Alexander Borgia, who did not 
himself care much for religion, should 
succeed in dividing these two causes, 
triumphant hate would rise against 
the courageous monk, who would thus 
lose a great part of his prestige and 
authority. 

Rumors, meanwhile, had spread from 
Rome of a new Medicean plot. Piero de 
Medici, with thirteen hundred men, was 
marching toward Florence; but was re- 
pelled, after a short conflict. Many of 
the chief citizens were accused of com- 
plicity with the tyrant. Some made their 
escape; others were imprisoned, and con- 
demned to death. These condemnations 
were fatal to the liberal party. The Pi- 
agnoni, who had urged the execution of 
these bloody sentences, lost a great deal 
of their credit, and awoke fierce, deep 
hatreds; while Savonarola, who had be- 
come more and more strict in his views 
of resistance, who had in some measure 
sanctioned this severity, by refusing to 
exert himself to maintain the Law of Ap- 
peal, was called an intriguer, a false 
prophet, who saw in his visions only 
what would strengthen his own party. 

These hostilities had begun to be man- 
ifest more avowedly from the day that 
the excommunication, some weeks be- 
fore arrived from Rome, had been sol- 
emnly published in the Duomo. Great 
was the triumph of the Compagnacci 
(Evil Companions), as great the con- 
fusion of the Frate’s friends, notwith- 
standing Savonarola’s bold declaration 
that the excommunication was unjust 
and not valid. Happily, a magistracy 
favorable to the Prior of San Marco be- 
ing elected, they wrote urgent vindica- 
tory letters to Rome, entreating the with- 
drawal of the excommunication. The 








position of Fra Girolamo had thus been 
made more hopeful and quiet, when the 
death sentence and execution of the 
five Mediceans, stirred up afresh the storm 
of popular passions, and revived the 
hatred of his enemies. 

The Frate was living, therefore, in the 
closest seclusion, occupied in writing 
with never ceasing activity, and in pub- 
lishing his ‘‘ Triumph of the Cross,” jn 
which he embraced nearly all the phil- 
osophical and religious learning of his 
time. This book, admired by famous 
divines, was not only an apology of the 
author’s doctrines and life, but a vindj- 
cation of Catholicism. Alexander VI 
himself could not have asked for a clearer 
profession of faith, for a greater sub. 
mission to the authority of the Holy See, 
The Catholic dogmas were, in truth, never 
attacked by Savonarola. And though 
Martin Luther, in his Preface to the 
Frate’s meditation on the Miserere, 
which he published in Germany, in the 
year 1523, pronounced him the morn- 
ing-star of the Reformation, we feel 
obliged to declare that the Prior of San 
Marco never fought against the unity of 
the Church, but solely against that papal 
and clerical corruption which was de- 
stroying religion; against a wicked un- 
believing Pope, who had gained the 
pontifical chair by bribery. 

Inaction was, however, simply impos- 
sible for such a man; and, notwithstartd- 
ing the Pope’s defense, he again ascended 
the pulpit of the Duomo, on the first day 
of Lent. But Borgia threatening an in- 
terdict on the city, he retired. to his 
church of San Marco; where the people 
still flocked to hear him. The faith of 
the Florentines in him had been greatly 
shaken by the sentence of excommuni- 
cation; and now that their more vital 
interests were at stake,—their commerce 
endangered, their liberty menaced by 
the Italian princes,—they seemed to be 
wavering in their resolution to defend 
the man who had sacrificed every thing 
for their welfare. The Pope took ad- 
vantage of these circumstances, and pre- 
vailed on the magistracy, composed now 
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of a party adverse to the Piagnoni, to 
forbid the Frate the pulpit forever. 

On the 18th of March, 1498, Savon- 
arola, by command of the Signoria, 
ceased his sermons, and took a sad but 
affectionate leave of his faithful flock. 
He had been preaching in Florence eight 
years,—eight years, in which he had 
ruined his health for the ungrateful 
people that now condemned him to 
silence. 

In the life of individuals, as well as in 
the history of nations, there is an hour 
when an occult and irresistible power 
seems to change every thing around, 
when events even seem to turn against 
you. This moment had come for Savon- 
arola. A letter he had written to Charles 
VIII, requesting him to summon a Gen- 
eral Council to depose the Pope, fell into 
the hands of Borgia. The enraged Alex- 
ander swore that, by honest or foul means, 
he would be delivered of such a danger- 
ous rebel. At his instigation, Francesco 
da Puglia, a Franciscan monk, chal- 
lenged Fra Girolamo to prove the truth 
of his assertions by walking with him 
through the fire. If the Prior of San 
Marco came out unhurt, the divine origin 
of his doctrine would be demonstrated; 
if he perished, his falsity would be man- 
ifest. Savonarola refused this impious 
proposal; but Fra Dominico, his disciple, 
accepted the challenge. Notwithstand- 
ing his remonstrances, the trial was de- 
cided upon. The people were anxious 
for this unparalleled spectacle, and the 
Pope, the Signoria, the Compagnacci, 
urged an event in which they foresaw 
the ruin of their dreaded foe. Savon- 
arola himself, by the continual repetition 
of his belief in a future supernatural 
attestation of his work, had furnished to 
his adversaries these means of destruc- 
tion. The fatal pile is prepared. The 
monks are at their post; but, in the de- 
cisive moment, the Franciscans refuse to 
let Fra Dominico enter the fire with the 
Sacrament in his hand. A long dispute 
arises, and the irritated people shout 
scornfully, Suddenly a violent rain falls 
in torrents, and wets the heap of fuel. 











The Trial of Fire will not take place; 
but Savonarola feels that the designs of 
his enemies are fulfilled, that his mission 
on earth is ended! 

A guard from the Signoria escorted him 
safely to San Marco; but on the morrow 
the convent and church were besieged 
by an enraged multitude. Disregarding 
the defense of their Prior, the Domini- 
cans fought fiercely, and the attack lasted 
till late in the night. Amid furious taunts 
and threats, Savonarola was dragged to 
the Old Palace, while several of his friends 
were murdered, and their houses sacked. 
Sixteen Florentine citizens, chosen among 
his bitterest foes, were his judges. The 
unfortunate man was tortured repeatedly ; 
and yet nothing dishonorable could be 
found against him, not one single political 
crime, not one stain in his private life. 
The Pope himself was forced to retract 
his charge of heresy. The agony of tor- 
ture—agony doubly felt by that sensitive 
frame, and which produced raving, says 
Villari—made him deny only those pro- 
phetic gifts, those supernatural visions, 
created by his exalted mind. 

He was, however, condemned to death, 
with two of his disciples; and, the 23d of 
May, 1498, a gibbet, with three halters, 
rose on the Great Piazza. Savonarola 
marched to the scaffold with great forti- 
tude and resignation; and as the bishop 
degraded him, saying, ‘‘Separo tc ab Ec- 
clesia militante,”’ adding, in his confusion, 
“atque triumphante,” the Frate answered, 
in a voice that vibrated through the whole 
Piazza, ‘“Militante, non triumphante; hoc 
enim tuum non est.” A few minutes 
after, he expired; the flames devoured 
his body, and his ashes were thrown into 
the Arno; but some of the most cour- 
ageous Piagnoni could gather parts of 
these precious relics, which they pre- 
served, and revered as those of a saint 
and martyr. 

This political murder, if we can thus 
express ourselves, was deplored by the 
choicest spirits of the time. Pictures, 


medals, and books were published to vin- 
dicate the memory of the courageous 
Frate. 


Raphael, in the Vatican, painted 
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him sitting in the midst of the Doctors 
of the Church; and for more than two 
centuries, on the anniversary of his 
death, his followers would cover with 
flowers the place of his execution. In 
Florence his name never ceased to be 
popular; and if, after his death, pagan- 
ism invaded again the national literature, 
the spiritual doctrines which he had 
preached were preserved by a few Chris- 
tian artists, whose enthusiasm for art was 
linked with a deep veneration for their 
master and friend. 

Savonarola was, indeed, the prophet 
of a new civilization. While Columbus 
was discovering new continents on the 
seas, he was opening new horizons to the 


human mind. When the first Courage. 
ously explored unknown oceans, the other 
searched from the pulpit the abysses of 
human passions. Both believed them. 
selves to be messengers of God, sent to 
diffuse Christianity on earth; both had 
strange visions, that encouraged them to 
prosecute their divine mission; both were 
rewarded with the deepest ingratitude, 
Savonarola wanted to harmonize reason 
and faith, religion and liberty, and his 
work of regeneration is therefore Closely 
connected with Dante Alighieri, and Ar. 
nold of Brescia, who first initiated that 
Catholic reform, the cherished wish of 
all the great men of Italy. 





ELVIRA Caorst, 





HOW I MADE 


HE making of a sermon is serious 


business to the novice in sermon- 
making. Every man has his novitiate, 
or, rather, his first experiment; and the 
writer’s was made in a barn, in Wood- 
stock, near Casenovia, forty years ago, 
under an exhorter’s license, with (the now 
distinguished Dr.) Bostwick Hawley as 
preacher in charge. It was on Prayer, 
without a formal text, extempore, and 
hortatory; under the divisions, private 
prayer, social prayer, public prayer. The 
next trial was in a private house in Perry- 
ville, Madison County, New York; sub- 
ject, Temptation. The opening sentence, 
so President Herman M. Johnson said, 
thirty years afterward, was ‘There is a 
devil.” Orthodox surely, and taking the 
Universalist bull by the horns at the out- 
set! A few extempore schocl- house 
hortations were the sole produc of col- 
lege days, the days when Abel Stevens 
was a flame of meteoric luster; when 
Wilbur Fisk enlightened all understand- 
ings with his cogent reasonings, charmed 
all ears with his nervous Saxon English, 
and melted all hearts with his sympa- 


THE SERMON. 


thetic and silvery cadences ; when Joseph 
Holdich was college chaplain, and taught 
attentive neophytes the art of sermon- 
structure by his systematically planned, 
clear-cut, fastidiously chaste, polished, 
elegant, and incisive discourses, In his 
animated periods, his voice crackled like 
the straggling fire of a platoon, or the 
crash of a fusilade. 

In those days the Calvinistic divines of 
New England were shy about asking Ar- 
minian preachers into their pulpits. They 
used, however, to invite Dr. Fisk to lec- 
ture on temperance. On one occasion, 
the Doctor went to fulfill an appointment 
of this kind in a rural town of staid old 
Connecticut, in the vicinity of Hartford, 
where the congregation had been accus- 
tomed to the ministrations of one man 
for the best part of half a century, and 
who thought their minister the chief light 
of the century. The Doctor, just then 
inaugurated as President of the new Uni- 
versity of Middletown, was the guest of 
the good parson on Saturday night, and 
the arrangement was for him to lecture 





on the absorbing topic of those days, 
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Temperance, in the afternoon at the Bap- 
tist church, and in the evening, at the 
Congregational. Meanwhile, nothing was 
said as to how he should occupy the usual 
hour of service on Sunday morning. 
The settled preacher was charmed with 
his Methodist guest, his polished man- 
ners, his intelligence, and ready power of 
conversation on all possible topics. They 
conversed together Saturday evening and 
Sunday morning till the bells rung at the 
old orthodox hour, half-past ten, for 
church. Still nothing had been said to 
Dr. Fisk about preaching. At bell toll 
they started together for the ‘‘ meeting- 
house.” As they entered the portal, the 
preacher was called aside by one of his 
deacons, and, after a hurried consultation 
with a few of his chief men, returned to 
Dr. Fisk, and said: 

“T am sorry, sir, I did not last evening 
ask you to preach to-day. My deacons 


say the people are anxious to hear you.” 
“TI can preach if you desire it,” said 
the Doctor, in reply. 
“But you have no sermon with you.” 


“We Methodist preachers usually carry 
our sermons in our heads.” 

“Well, sir, if you cou/d preach on such 
short notice, and would not deem such an 
invitation discourteous, it would oblige us 
very much.” 

“T can try,” said Fisk. 

And try he did, and preach he did, one 
of his most eloquent discourses, and 
wound up with a peroration that dissolved 
the whole audience in tears. Turning 
suddenly round as he ended, he asked 
the preacher sitting in the pulpit behind 
him to close the services. Tears were 
raining down the .good man’s cheeks, 
and with convulsive voice and sobs and 
gestures, he burst out: 

“O no, sir! no, sir! I can’t; please, 
sir, please excuse me. You close.” 

After prayer, he announced that Dr. 
Fisk would lecture on temperance in the 
Baptist church in the afternoon, and de- 
liver the same lecture in his church in 
the evening ; still wedded to the idea that 
the Doctor had a manuscript prepared 
for the occasion; whereas the fertile, 





full-charged orator spoke for an hour and 
a half, in the afternoon, and as long in 
the evening, without repeating himself, 
or tiring the hundreds that hung breath- 
lessly upon his strong thoughts and mel- 
lifluous periods. 

About the time of our college grad- 
uation, the pastor of the Congrerational 
church, in which we had passed our youth, 
influenced by social connections, invited 
us, novice as we were, to fill his pulpit of 
an afternoon. The sermon of the morn- 
ing, from old-time custom, was the ser- 
mon of the day. It did not matter so 
much who preached or what was preached 
in the latter part of the day, and night 
preaching was not then in vogue. What 
to preach to a congregation of cultured 
Calvinists was a troublesome problem 
for one in his novitiate, 

“Write a Fourth of July oration, and 
put a text to it,” suggested a younger 
brother. 

. We gave them a plain talk on ‘“‘ Go thy 
way for this time; when I have a con- 
venient season, I will call for thee.”’ 

It was perhaps the first time, but prob- 
ably not the last, that we tore a historical 
passage of Holy Writ in two, wrenched it 
out of its connections, and gave it a forced 
interpretation, to suit our own fancy, or 
the supposed exigencies of the occasion, 
This mangling of the Scriptures, forcing 
phrases out of their true settings, taking 
as much of a passage as we desire for a 
motto, and leaving the rest to shift for 
itself, after the fashion of Lorenzo Dow’s 
celebrated ‘‘top not come down,” is com- 
mon enough with sermon-builders. 

A Roman Catholic priest ordered a 
workman to put Matthew xxi, 13, on a 
tablet over the front door of his church; 
but was horrified, when the stone ap- 
peared in its place, to find, that the con- 
scientious workman had chiseled the 
whole passage into the marble, to say to 
all passers-by: ’ 





*¢ MY HOUSE SHALL BE CALLED A 
HOUSE OF PRAYER, BUT YE HAVE 
MADE IT A DEN OF THIEVES.”’ 
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Hundreds of excellent sermons have 
been preached from “ This is the will of 
God, even your sanctification,” a frag- 
ment wrested from a comparison between 
Christian purity and heathen impurity. 
If a sermon-maker wishes to pursue this 
comparison, the proper text to use is not 
the first of the apostle’s remarks, but the 
last, ‘‘ For God hath not called us unto 
uncleanness, but unto holiness,” a verse 
which includes the whole sense and the 
true scope of the entire context. “Go 


thy way for this time,” the language of 


Felix to Paul, is the language of procras- 
tination, and affords a good illustration 
on that subject ; but whether one is justi- 
fiable in making it the basis of a dis- 
course, as the language of sinners to the 
Holy Spirit, is doubtful. Yet so we used 
it, and so thousands of other juveniles 
have used it. 

In September, 1846, we were en route 
for the Illinois Conference, diagonally 
across the State, north-eastwardly from 
St. Louis to Paris, in Edgar County, over 
broad prairies, guiltless then of human 
habitations, streaked now with railroads, 
and grown up to flourishing villages and 
cities, of which Mattoon is a representa- 
tive specimen. At the close of the first 
day’s ride (it took four to accomplish the 
entire distance), some fifteen or twenty 
preachers brought up at a log kamlet of 
half a dozen houses, where we were 
kindly billeted to stay over night,—some- 
what crowded to be sure, as fourteen of 
us camped down on that one floor of the 
room which answered the purpose of sit- 
ting-room, dining-room, and best bed- 
room for the family, who, on that night, 
disposed of themselves, where and how, 
I never knew. 

With such a deluge of preachers, some- 
body must preach, and the lot fell to the 
writer, and ‘‘Go thy way for this time,” 
suggested itself as a fitting text for the 
congregation outside of the somewhat 
numerous clerical portion of the audi- 
tors. It was then and there, in reading 
over the celebrated encounter between 
Paul and Felix, that the absurdity of the 
dislocation of the passage from the rest 





of the verse made itself apparent: ap 
absurdity, surely, but not quite so glaring 
as that of a Presbyterian divine we once 
heard preaching an ordination sermon on 
the text, ‘‘ Lord, it is good for us to be 
here. If thou wilt, let us make here 
three tabernacles,” etc. He read the 
text thus: ‘ Lord, it is good for us to be 
here 7f thou wilt let us make here three 
tabernacles!” and built his discourse 
accordingly. 

Acts xxiv, 25: ‘‘And as he reasoned of 
righteousness, temperance, and judgment 
to come, Felix trembled, and answered, 
Go thy way for this time: when I havea 
convenient season I will call for thee.” 
This historic passage, which has often 
been obliged to yield up its disjecta mem. 
bra to discourses on Righteousness, lec- 
tures on Temperance, and sermons on 
Judgment, as well as on Procrastination, 
presents 


ST. PAUL AS A PREACHER 


as its main or leading topic; and so we 
framed it in that Illinois log cabin, on 
that warm September evening, in 1846, 
with a sleepy crowd of tired preachers, 
who had ridden all day, dosing all around 
us, and a few tired and sleepy harvesters, 
glad, doubtless, when the sleepy homily 
was over. 

Some time after, we repeated the dis- 
course with more ‘‘ liberty,” at Nashville, 
when the stationed preacher, Rev. T. 
Magee, as we returned to the parsonage, 
said, ‘‘ You borrowed that sketch from 
Benson’s Sketch-book.”” ‘‘ No, indeed; 
we never looked into Benson’s Sketch- 
book, and have a horror of sketch-books 
generally.” 

He took down the book, and there it 
was, substantially the same outline! 
plagiarism implied or established, it mat- 
tered notwhich. Isaid: ‘Well, I willnever 
preach the discourse in that form again.” 
Rash resolution! no sooner taken than 
repented of, and renounced, for the good 
and sufficient reasons,—first, that my plan 
was my own; second, that no other plan 
could be legitimately made on the text, 
though made by a thousand independent 
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== 
makers; and so the sermon has had a 
run of thirty years (next year) on the log- 
cabin plan, How nearly it resembles Ben- 
son’s we will give those who have Ben- 
son’s sermons or sketches a chance to 
observe. We have looked into nothing 
of the ‘‘ Sketch-book ’’ kind for a quarter 
of acerwury, though the study of sketches 
is by no means to be despised, or even 
underrated, by a learner. 

To recur to St. Paul as a preacher, as 
pictured by Luke in Acts xxiv, 25. We 
have 

I. THE MANNER, 

II]. THE MATTER, of Paul’s preaching. 
III. THE RESULTS, 

Paul's MANNER. ‘‘ He reasoned:’’ We 
gather from Paul's history and epistles 
that this was the apostle’s favorite man- 
ner. It is by no means improbable that 
he was one of the chosen champions of 
debate in the disputes with Stephen in 
the synagogue of the libertines. No 
sooner was he converted than he “ con- 
founded the Jews which dwelt at Damas- 
cus, proving that this is very Christ.” 
At Jerusalem he spoke boldly in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, and disputed 
against the Grecians. At Thessalonica, 
“where was a synagogue of the Jews,” 
“Paul, as his manner was, went in unto 
them, and three Sabbath days reasoned 
with them out of the Scriptures.” At 
Athens, “he disputed in the syna- 
gogue.”” At Corinth, “he veasoned in 
the synagogue every Sabbath.”’ At Eph- 
esus, “he reasoned with the Jews,” and 
disputed daily in the school of one Ty- 
rannus. Before Felix, he followed the 
native bent of his mind and reasoned. 
Logical by mental constitution, the legal 
studies in which his youth was prac- 
ticed fostered development in the same 
direction, and twenty years’ practice on 
themes in which his whole soul was en- 
gaged added indefinitely to the keen- 
ness and momentum of his original 
powers. 

1. He was an intelligentreasoner. The 
Scriptures were his basis, the Old Testa- 
ment his principal text-book. The rela- 


tions between the old and the new Ju- 
Vor, XXX V.—22* 





daisms were themes of constant thought, 
study, and practice, with speech and pen. 
He knew every inch of his ground, and 
aimed to be “ready always to give to 
every man a veason for the hope that was 
in him, with meekness and fear.”’ 

2. He was a Zersuasive reasoner. He 
reasoned, not for victory, but for truth. 
While his logic reached the head, his 
earnest conviction of the principles he 
advocated affected the heart. He com- 
manded respect and sympathy, even 
where he failed to secure assent. He 
disputed and persuaded. He was no dry, 
metaphysical reasoner, parading a dull 
show of argument before plain men that 
would confound Rhadamanthus, or send 
into soporific dreams the judges of the 
Supreme bench. 

3. He was a ready reasoner. He rea- 
soned extempore. He needed no “special 
preparation.” He had his great theme, 
and relied on occasions to suggest texts 
and arguments, and to supply language 
and illustrations. His epistles abound 
with argument,—‘ things hard to be under- 
stood,”’ St. Peter judged,—but argument 
intermingled with stirring exhortation. 

Paul is pre-eminent among the writers 
of the Bible, and we believe the power 
he wielded in the pulpit was not inferior 
to that which he infused into his pen. 

Not every preacher is a Paul or a Chil- 
lingworth. Itis not treatises on logic (as 
we once vainly supposed) that will make 
a man a reasoner. Inspiration, nature, 
study, and practice were combined only 
once in the history of the world to pro- 
duce a, PAUL. 

II. Paul’s MATTER. Before Felix he 
discoursed on three topics, ‘“righteous- 
ness, temperance, and judgment to 
come.” At Athens, his topics were, 
“Jesus and the resurrection ;"’ at Pisidian 
Antioch, the fulfillment of prophecy; be- 
fore Agrippa, his own personal experi- 
ence. What guided his choice on this 
occasion? We answer, the apostle’s mar- 
velous power of adaptation. He was 
ready for every occasion. At Philippi 
he threw himself upon his privileges as a 
Roman citizen. At Jerusalem the chief 
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captain is surprised at his knowledge 
of Greek, and the multitude at his fluency 
in Hebrew. He carries off the sym- 
pathies of the assembly by proclaim- 
ing himself a Pharisee. At Athens he 
preaches the true God from an altar 
inscribed ‘‘To the “zknown God.” 

The topics used before Felix were by 
no means selected at random. Two of 
them belong to the domain of natural 
religion, and one peculiarly to the re- 
vealed. Jewish audiences would listen 
patiently to his narratives of personal 
experience, and with pride to his elo- 
quent dissertations on Jewish history; 
but when he touched upon the univer- 
sality of Christianity, they cried out, 
“Away with such a fellow from the 
earth; it is not fit that he should live.” 
The Athenians gave him quiet audience 
while he demolished their systems of 
idolatry, but when he reached the doc- 
trine of the “‘resurrection of the dead,” 
the profane mocked, and the conserv- 
ative said, ‘‘We will hear thee again of 
this matter.’ Felix heard him with toler- 
able equanimity on righteousness and 
judgment, but when he discussed the 
“judgment to come” he was disturbed, 
and broke off the audience. 

The notorious life and character of 
this Roman ruler furnished ample scope 
for Paul's peculiar powers. The prince 
of Roman historians, the terse Tacitus, 
sums up the character of this mercenary 
provincial in ten words: With Drusilla, 
a renegade Jewess, the runaway wife of 
a petty prince, he was living in undis- 
guised adultery. Felix was unrighteous ; 
Paul discourses of righteousness. He 
was intemperate and incontinent; Paul 
dwells on temperance and chastity. He 
was a ruler and judge; Paul dilates on 
a ‘judgment to come.” 

III. The rREsuLTs of Paul’s preaching, 
as depicted in the text, were of two 
kinds, immediate and ultimate. They 
differed with occasions. At Pisidian An- 
tioch, at his second appointment, “al- 
most the whole city came together to 
hear the word of God.” At Athens “‘cer- 
tain men clave unto him and believed.” 





Festus answers with a sneer, and Agrippa 
replies with a sarcasm; Felix trembles, 

As Paul reasons of ‘* righteousness," 
he has the undivided attention of his 
noble auditory. Under the head of tem. 
perance, he unveils, with the skill of a 
master, the vile lives of his hearers, and 
drags secret things to light with such 
masterly skill that Drusilla crimsons 
to the temples. Felix is deadly pale, 
Finally, when he turns to the judgment 
to come, his voice rings like the trump 
of the archangel. Felix quivers like 
an aspen! The immediate results look 
promising. Paul has visions of the con- 
version of the emperor's favorite, and 
of the lodgment of the Gospel in the 
imperial household. Vain hope! Tran. 
sient expectation. The lips of Felix 
part. Is it to ask the apostle to pray for 
him? Nay; but to utter the chilling 
words that have dashed the hopes of so 
many a preacher to the ground: “Go thy 
way for this time; when I have a con- 
venient season I will call for thee!” 
Another discouragement; another dis. 
appointing difference between the im- 
mediate results of preaching and the ulti- 
mate, so often experienced by preachers, 

Was Paul tempted, like us, to throw 
up his commission, to feel that he was 
never called to preach? He might have 
been comforted by the fact that men 
turned their backs upon the teachings 
of the Master. é 

Several lessons suggest themselves: 

1. We should preach like Paul—adapt- 
ing our topics to our audiences—wind up 
with the ‘‘judgment to come;” and not 
be afraid of ‘‘too much excitement.” 

2. We must not be disappointed .and 
discouraged at the difference so often 
manifest between the immediate and 
ultimate results of preaching. 

3. Sinners should learn from the ex- 
ample of Felix: 1. The sin of procrasti- 
nation. God's time is zow. Why talk 
of any other season? 2. The danger of 
procrastination. The convenient season 
never came to Felix; he died as he 
lived. The “convenient season.” will 
never come to you. 
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Such, reader, is our “plan” of the 
Benson-sketch, log-cabin sermon. It 
is not copyrighted. One has as good 
a right to it as another. Its main out- 
lines are as stereotyped as the language 
of the verse on which it is founded. 

It is not a little disgusting, though, to 
work a week or a month, digesting a 





capital plan, and then find that some- 
body else has made the same before. 
Such was our case not many months 
ago. We wrought out a sketch on 
““When I consider thy heavens,” that we 
thought perfectly original. John Wesley 
had the same! Ours went into the fire! 
EDITOR. 
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E obtained judgment at last; which 

fully recognized our entire right, 
and assured to us a part of the moneyed 
debt, on the security of the contractor; 
but the formalities necessary to accom- 
plish all the agreement could not be 
immediately finished. 

Genevieve and I were always beating 
about to find out some expedients for liv- 
ing, finding them often by accident, hap- 
hazard, and never having in the cupboard 
bread enough for the morrow. My days 
were thus divided between some pieces 
of transient work, in settling up the ac- 
counts with the company interested, and 
in visits to the Palace of Justice. 

Since then, I have often said to myself, 
that it would, perhaps, have been the 
wiser thing to have chanted the De Pro- 
fundis over my old sticks and stones, 
and commenced life in a gentle, simple 
way, as does an infant just born. But I 
was fascinated by the few thousands of 
francs that were always looming up be- 
fore me in perspective, and I could not 
give up my hope. 

Some months thus passed away. I 
lost the habit of systematic occupation, 
and my life became in a measure demor- 
alized. Instead of making headway 
among other, and a higher order of work- 
men, I found myself in the class of poor 
devils, who eat their dry crust within 
sight and smell of a savory roast, which 
seems to promise them always a rich 





feast, and then turns away on its other 
side continually. In fact, I simply em- 
ployed the present in constructing a latch 
for the door, that might serve in the fu- 
ture. As the crowning affliction of every 
other sorrow, the child now fell very ill. 
I was forced to go out in attendance on 
my business, and leave all the care to 
Genevieve; but the moment I was at 
liberty, I returned to her in breathless 
haste. The sickness did not lessen, but, 
on the contrary, increased, as the days 
wore on. I listened with bitter grief to 
the faint moans of the poor little creature, 
and to his stifled respiration. When his 
mother or I were bending over his small 
crib, he would stretch out his little hands, 
and look at us with an expression of lov- 
ing supplication, as if he were begging a 
favor and help from us. Accustomed 
always to have his simple wants supplied 
by us, he believed we could also restore 
him to health. The sound of our voices, 
and the tender caresses we gave him, 
encouraged him for the moment; then 
the suffering rose above every thing else ; 
he would push us away from his side, 
and his gaze seemed to reproach our in- 
ability to relieve, while the little body 
continued distorted by pairf, and his tries 
pierced our very hearts. 

At first, I tried to dispel the fears of the 
mother; but, at length, as the disease 
grew more and more obstinate, I did not 
feel capable of saying a comforting word. 
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I remained often in the same place, mo- 
tionless, with arms crossed, dissatisfied 
with her despair, which augmented my 
own, and having no strength left to give 
Genevieve hope. The doctor, besides, 
would give no opinion. He would come 
to the cradle of the child, examine him 
in a hasty way, order what should be 
done, then disappear, without a word of 
consolation. He might as well have been 
an architect, looking after mortar and 
rough stone. Sometimes I felt as if I 
must, by the force of my two arms, stop 
him on the way, and cry to him only to 
speak, either to destroy our delusion, or 
take away our anxious care. But I could 
not find a time to carry out the plan. 
What, to us, was the source of so much 
anguish, was, for him, simply the day’s 
ordinary employment. 

O my God! those sad, sad hours passed 
by the side of that little bed! What long, 
what cold nights! How I sometimes 
wished that I were able to hurry on the 
hours, the sooner to reach the very depths 
of our affliction. Since then, I recall 
having somewhere read, that even this 
suffering is a benign blessing from God. 
In calling us to go through such scenes of 
anguish, he thus renders us less acutely 
sensitive to the last dreadful stroke. The 
grief that waits and fears and expects, 
makes the fatal end almost desirable; 
our thought hastens forward to meet it, 
and, when the blow falls, we accept it as 
a solace. 

After a sickness of fifteen days, the 
child died. I was prepared for it, but it 
seems Genevieve was not; mothers never 
give up the life of those they have brought 
into the world. They can not believe in 
the possibility of being separated from 
their infants. This was to me the hardest 
trial. Day after day went by, and noth- 
ing could console the agony of my poor 
wife. I found her always seated before 
the empty cradle, or rearranging the lit- 
tle vestments of the dead, and covering 
each one with a tear and a kiss. I had 
reason to speak complainingly to her; 
she listened to all I said patiently, but 
without lifting up her head, like a poor 





heart, of which the spring and elasticity 
isbroken. This depression finally ended 
by drawing me into its gloomy maze, | 
yielded in my turn, and became indiffer. 
ent to every thing about me. For long 
and successive hours I would stand be. 
fore the window, drumming on the glass, 
and looking out at vacancy. We thus, 
both of us, sank into a state of benumbed 
sorrow. 

We had not seen Maurice during the 
two years of his residence in Bourgogne; 
but had been only told by some persons, 
that the venerable master-companion 
was launched in large and important en- 
gagements. Two or three times I con- 
ceived the idea of notifying him of my 
embarrassments, and asking if he would 
give me a lift of the shoulder. I can not 
tell what kind of pride held me back, 
Supposing him occupied with his exten- 
sive contracts, I felt less familiar and at 
ease with him. I feared, indeed, that he 
would suspect me of wishing to boast of 
our old friendship. To all appearance, 
then, we had somewhat forgotten each 
other, when, one evening, I saw the new 
contractor coming toward our lodgings; 
not in a carriage, as I should have ex- 
pected him, but on foot, and a traveling 
blouse over his cloth coat. He advanced 
rapidly, and, without wasting any time in 
the ordinary courtesies of a visit aftera 
long separation, announced that he had 
come to dine with us. ‘ 

At the first glance, I discovered a 
change in the old friend. He spoke as 
freely as ever, his laugh had a somewhat 
familiar ring in it, yet the restlessness 
about him, never permitting an instant’s 
rest in one place, and the multiplied 
questions which followed in quick suc- 
cession, without waiting for any answer, 
did not seem like the calm, considerate 
Maurice of old. Every motion, and ev- 
ery loud word, appeared forced, and his 
gayety had a certain feverishness about 
it, quite different from his former self. 
We could scarcely make him compre- 
hend when we told him of the death of 
our child; and when I desired to speak 
of my business matters, he interrupted 
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me by dwelling loudly on his own. He 
brought forward notes and memoranda, 
which he tried to explain to me, then 
begging me to put the whole in order. 
Although his manner to me was a little 
repellent, I still hastened to do what he 
desired. During the progress of the 
work, Maurice walked back and forth 
through the room, hands in his pockets, 
and whistling in a low key. From time 
to time, he stopped before the sheet of 
paper, which I had covered with num- 
bers, as if he would divine the result 
without any delay ; then he recommenced 
his monotonous walk again. 

The calculation was long, intricate, 
and difficult to prove; when I had fin- 
ished, I presented it to the master-com- 
panion, explaining as well as I could. 
The passive nearly doubled the active. 
At the statement, Maurice could not re- 
strain an exclamation of wonder. 

“Art thou certain of this thing?” de- 
manded he, with an accent quite altered 
in tone. 7 

I explained to him the process by which 
the result had been brought about. The 
first being the multiplied amounts of bor- 
rowed money, and the accumulation of 
interest thereon, of which he had never 
appeared to take account. The absence 
of adequate and systematic writings had 
evidently deceived him. He listened to 
my explanation, with his two elbows rest- 
ing on the table, and his eager look fixed 
on my face. 

“Ah yes, I comprehend, I compre- 
hend,” said he, when I had finished. ‘I 
have only opened my stable for all the 
horses they wished me to take care of, 
without thinking that the forage would 
ruinme. Thousand million devils! See 
where it leads, when one does not know 
how to make scratches on paper, nor 
understand his grammar. Those who 
have only their noddles for big ledgers 
ought to regulate matters from hand to 
hand, and not throw themselves on the 
mercy of waste paper. This is like the 
river, seest thou; one always ends by 
drowning himself in it.” 

I inquired, with much disquiet, if he 





had no other resources than those of 
which I had just taken note, and if this 
one, but now looked over, was his entire 
balance-sheet. 

“All, all!’ replied he quietly. “Thou 
tellest me that it lacks twenty-three thou- 
sand francs? Ah, well! we will find them; 
they are somewhere.”’ 

“And how?” I persisted, more hope- 
fully. 

““When one declares that all can be 
settled,” interrupted he with impatience, 
“that it is only necessary to see to the 
very depths of a thing,—the bottom of 
the well, as we say,—what more do you 


want? Now it is done. Twen- 
ty-three thousand francs deficit. 
Well, well, it is good. . It will 


keep. Let us, however, in the 
mean time, get dinner, my old man; I 
am hungry as thirty wolves.” 

In spite of this last affirmation, Mau- 
rice scarcely tasted any thing; but, to 
compensate, he drank much, and talked 
still more, as if he was striving to forget 
himself. When we left the table, day- 
light was beginning to fade, and the long 
twilight to commence. 

Maurice gathered up his papers, ar- 
ranged them with some degree of order, 
looked over, for some time, the calcula- 
tion I had made, as if he had been able 
to read and decipher it all. He said 
nothing, but it seemed to me that his 
hand trembled, as he held the paper. 
He placed at length the whole package 
on the chest of drawers, set off on his 
walk, back and forth through the room, 
once more, and finally halted near us, 
asking abruptly where our little son was. 
Genevieve turned toward him, uttering a 
cry of pain; I looked in his face as one 
stupefied. When the child died, we had 
written to him; and, on his coming in 
person so very soon after, we had spoken 
of this loss without delay. He perceived 
his own distraction of mind, and pressed 
his head with his two hands, as if to re- 
call his lost senses. 

“Thunder! there is no more brains 
left above here,’’ murmured he, with a 
kind of rage. ‘Pardon, excuse, my dear 
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friends. It is the fault of Pierre Henri; 
he has given me too much drink; but 
never mind. I would not be so hard as 
to forget your sorrow.” 

He seated himself, and remained for a 
time in a kind of half-Stupor, as if faint 
from weariness or weakness. I then in- 
quired again if his affairs troubled him. 

“Why should they ?” replied he roughly. 
“Have i made complaint? Have I asked 
any thing from you?’ And then, suddenly 
relenting, he said in his naturally gen- 
tle speech, ‘‘Come, come! do not let us 
speak any more of business matters; let 
us hear of thyself, of Genevieve. . . . 
You are always happy, is it not true? 
When one has love, when one is young, 
and when one owes nothing! Ah! 
if I were only your age! But what! we 
can not be now, and have been, at the 
same time; eachin his ownturn. I have 
already seen many of the companions of 
my time spin out their last thread,—thy 
father, Jerome; Madeline; and still many 
others. To the devil with melancholy! 
Let us live in joy till we die.” 

I was astonished at this wild, discon- 
nected speech, because Maurice had not 
drunk enough to be agitated in this way. 
His pretended gayety did not reassure 
me; I perceived in him a wandering man- 
ner that distressed me. As he laughed to 
him self, without our joining in it, he soon 
ceased. Then Genevieve spoke tenderly 
of his children, who were still in the 
provinces, and with whom the small kind 
of commerce in which they were engaged 
had prospered. He listened, and, for 
some time after, spoke in praise of them; 
then, breaking off as suddenly, he rose 
with a desperate effort, and said, in a 
choked voice: 

‘‘Let me go with my friends; . . 
there is cause enough; . . . the mo- 
ment has arrived when I must depart to 
my work.” 

He sought about some time for his 
hat, which was lying just before him; 
handled it in a fumbling way, as if he 
could not find his head; made a step 
toward the door, then stopped to draw out 
his watch, which he laid among his papers. 





“I would like to leave all these things 
with thee,’’ he said to me, yawning, “] 
might perhaps lose them ; here they wil] 
be more safe.” 

We tried to retain him, but he per- 
emptorily refused. I then proposed to 
walk back with him to his lodging 
which appeared to anger him still more, 
and he left the house very brusquely; 
but, half-way down the stairs, he retraced 
his steps. 

“Go to! thousand devils!” said he: 
‘‘let us not part with any harsh manner,” 

He then embraced my wife, pressed 
my hand in his, and disappeared. We 
remained on the landing-place, greatly 
affected and dismayed. When we could 
no longer hear his footsteps on the stair, 
Genevieve turned quickly toward me, 

‘““My God! Pierre Henri, there is 
something the matter with him,” she 
said. 

‘That is my belief, also,” replied J, 

“It must not be that Maurice is lef 
alone.” 

“But he will be angered if I try ta 
follow him.” 

“Let us go together,’’ replied she, 
already tying on her bonnet, and re- 
adjusting her small linen shawl. 

I hastened to find my hat, and we 
descended into the street. The dark- 
ness of night surrounded us, and we 
could no longer distinguish Maurice, 
We directed our course, however; down 
the first street-turning, and there, fortu- 
nately, we recognized the master-com- 
panion, who was following closely the 
line of houses. He walked along some- 
times with rapid, and again with slower, 
steps, gesticulating wildly, and talking 
loudly to himself. But we could not well 
hear what he said. He followed several 
streets hap-hazard, retracing occasion- 
ally his footsteps, like a man who takes 
no heed of his way. At length he reached 
the market-hall, and from there he di- 
rected his course toward the quays. 

Arriving at the bridge of the Chatelet, 
he stopped once more, then turned ab- 
ruptly toward one of the wooden supports 
that led down to the river. Genevieve 
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pressed my arm with a stifled cry. The 
same thought flashed across both our 
minds. We ran forward together. The 
night had become black and gloomy; 
Maurice glided before us like a phan- 
tom; he darted under one of the stone 
arches of the bridge. When I reached 
it he had taken off his coat, and stood 
on the edge of the water, which dashed 
about the base of the pile, forming great 
foaming eddies. He heard us; as we 
came on, he tried to throw himself into 
the wave before we could reach him. I 
had just time to seize him around the 
body. Then he turned round with a 
malediction on the intruder, the dark- 
ness preventing him from seeing me. 
He soon recognized my voice, however. 

“What art thou doing here? What 
dost thou wish?” cried he. ‘‘ Have I not 
toldthee to let me alone? Down with thy 
hands, Pierre Henri! Thousand thun- 
ders! I tell thee to loose thy hold of me!” 

“No; I will never leave you more,” 
cried I, making a great struggle to draw 
him on the high bank. He in turn made 
an effort to disengage himself from my 
grasp. 

“But dost thou not yet comprehend, 
unfortunate boy, that Iam ruined?” cried 
he. ‘I can no longer make honorable 
my signature. Cursed be the day when 
I learned to put it on paper! So long as 
I did not know how to write, I guarded 
my reputation faithfully; I did not in- 
trust it to these notes, which may God 
confound! But now the thing is done; 
there is no retreat from it; there remains 
only bankruptcy or death. Ihave chosen. 
Do not interfere, Pierre Henri; in a mo- 
ment’s time I shall be where nothing can 
arrest me again; I am strong enough for 
it. In the name of God or the devil, 
leave me!"’ 

He stamped with rage, and in spite 
of my resistance would have escaped 
me, when Genevieve threw her arms 
around his neck, and cried: 

“Maurice, think of your children !” 

It was like the stroke of a sharp in- 
strument. The miserable man uttered a 
groan. I felt him stagger, then he fell 





prostrate on the sandy shore. We heard 
him weeping? Genevieve kneeled down 
on one side, I cast myself down on the 
other, and we began to encourage him, 
mingling our tears with his. But I could 
find nothing of good to say, while each 
word from Genevieve went straight to 
his heart. It is only women who under- 
stand this science. The master-com- 
panion, but a moment since so terrible 
in his despair, was now only as a feeble 
child, incapable of resistance. 

He now recounted to us, with half- 
stifled sobs, all he had suffered during 
the eight days that he had taken a clear 
view into his affairs. I understood per- 
fectly that his incapacity for keeping 
accounts had been the true cause of his 
ruin. Carried away by the prosperous 
current of his agreements-and contracts, 
nothing had occurred to warn him of 
danger, until he found it in his total 
shipwreck. 

I took advantage of this same ignorance 
to persuade Maurice that all was not so 
desperate as he thought; that his position 
offered resources which were scarcely 
known to himself; and that he must stir 
himself about, accordingly, to clear up 
these possibilities. The master-compan- 
ion was like many others who pretend to 
despise the art of writing and numerical 
figures, while, at bottom, they concede 
to both a secret power to which all must, 
sooner or later, render worship. We thus 
succeeded in leading him home with us, 
if not quite consoled, at least encouraged. 
In truth, the peril was only put back for 
atime. I knew that, at some future day, 
the frenzied thoughts would return. I 
feared, above every thing else, that kind 
of shame which gives these suicides an 
excuse and opportunity for their crime. 
From the dread of being considered idle 
good-for-nothings, they return to the 
former idea in a kind of raging despera- 
tion. Death is regarded as the only means 
of proving their courage, and to kill one’s 
self is considered a self-glorification. 

I forewarned Genevieve, who promised 
to watch over him without relaxation. 
To tell the truth, she alone could do so 
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without irritating Maurice; brave, manly 
hearts have no strength to contend against 
women or children. As for myself, I had 
enough to do in looking about to see 
what could be done to avoid another ca- 
tastrophe. I spent part of the first night 
in again summing up the balance-sheet 
of the master-mason, and trying to assist 
myself in the investigation by recalling 
his acts and his own words. 

But turn over the figures as I might, 
work out the calculations anew time and 
again, the deficit remained very nearly the 
same. In continuing the business en- 
gagement, there was some chance of his 
overtaking all loss, and exposing it for 
sale, as we say in the jargon of the work- 
shop and lime-yard. But, meantime, he 
must have money, or its equivalent, 
credit; and wHere was he to find either? 

I racked my brain to no purpose; not 
a subterfuge presented itself. I tried, 
however, for several days to procure for 
him some help, but all my attempts were 
useless. I was sent back from one to 
another with cold rebuffs. Seeing me 
take such an interest in the affairs of 
Maurice, these persons suspected me of 
interested motives, and I thus injured my- 
self, without serving him. Nevertheless, 
I persisted in a resolve to fulfill my duty to 
the uttermost. The master-mason had 
fallen into a state of mute discourage- 
ment; we could expect from him neither 
search nor other effort in his own behalf. 
Whenever I endeavored to get him on 
his feet, he would simply reply: 

“The cord of my legs is broken; leave 
me where I am.”’ 

And not another thing could I draw 
from him. I had reached the utmost 
limit of my ingenuity, in solving the 
problem as to the old man’s future, when 
suddenly there flashed on my remem- 
brance the rich contractor and architect 
who had once so encouraged me, and 
been the means of procuring mea liberal 
education in the several branches of our 
craft. I had often thought of him in my 
own embarrassments, but without wish- 
ing to ask help from his hand. I always 
recalled our first interview, in which he 





had proved to me that success was al. 
ways the recompense of zeal, industry, 
and talent. To go to him after this, ang 
avow failure or shipwreck, was to concur 
in his creed, that the adversity showed 
negligence or incapacity. With or with. 
out reason, therefore, I had always re. 
coiled from subjecting myself to such 
unjust humiliation ; for Maurice, however, 
I had less scruples. 

I feared that the millionaire had quite 
forgotten my personal appearance, but, 
on the contrary, he recognized me at 
the first glance. This was already some. 
thing. Nevertheless, I felt anxious and 
troubled when he began asking the ob. 
ject of my visit. I had mentally pre. 
pared a speech, but when the moment 
came for uttering it, I grew confused, 

The contractor comprehended, without 
words, that some bad business transactions 
were on the track, and that I had come to 
ask for money. I sawhim frown, raise his 
eyebrows, and then shut his lips firmly, 
like a man who sets you at defiance, 
This action helped me to recover my lost 
courage. 

‘‘Be assured, sir, that I do not come to 
you on my own account,” cried I, “but 
for the sake of a brave companion who 
has been as a father to me, and whom 
you know,—-father Maurice. What he 
asks from you is neither an advance nor 
a sacrifice; it is only that you will save 
him the disgrace of a failure, without do- 
ing any wrong to yourself. It is the per- 
formance of a good action, which will 
perhaps never prove a benefit to yourself, 
but neither will it cost you any thing.” 

‘‘Let us see,” said the architect, con- 
tinuing to look steadily in my face. 

I explained to him rapidly the whole 
affair, without studying any set phrase, 
but also without losing the thread of my 
story, and as one capitalist discusses such 
subjects with another, his equal. 

By the sole strength of will, I fairly 
rose above myself. He listened to every 
word, put several questions to me, asked 
for the writings that would justify the 
appeal, and dismissed me until the next 
day. 
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T left him, having but little hope. The “TI have examined the matter thor- 
thing seemed to me too clear for one to | oughly,” said the architect. ‘‘ Your cal- 


require time in answering, if there were | culations are just. I will take upon my- 


any chance of acceptance. This adjourn- | self the responsibility of the affair. You 
ment, then, had no other end save to | can can say to Maurice that he must 
give to the refusal an appearance of care- | come to me; he is a true man, and we will 
ful thought. I returned, nevertheless, at | find some employment that will satisfy 
the appointed hour. him.” FROM THE FRENCH. 








ONLY A WEE BIT BAIRN. 


NLY a wee bit bairn, but ’t is bitterly hard to miss 

The tread of her toddling feet, the balm of her loving kiss, 
The grasp of her gentle hand, the touch of her soft, warm cheek; 
Blue eyes beaming with love, that the young tongue could not speak. 
They say she has gone before us, where little children go, 
To dwell in a garden of lilies, in garments white as snow. 
But we envy the angels our treasure, and wish her back once more; 
Her small, sweet face at the window, her laugh at the open door. 


Only a wee bit bairn, with soft, blue bonny eyes; 

Ready to dance with fun, or bright with the light of surprise; 

Hands ever ready for mischief, mouth ever ready for glee; 

Voice like a cherub, at least so it seemed to her mother and me. 

Seraphs have given her welcome, coaxed her to enter the fold, 

Where lambs that are missing on earth are gathered and lovingly told. 

But our ears were so used to her bleating, we hear what no others can hear, * 
The cry of a lost little child from some distant unseen sphere. 


Only a wee bit bairn, with lamb-like innocent ways, 

But the lilt of her little voice will be heard to the end of our days. 
Blithe as a bee was our babe, and sweet as the flowers in May. 

Now she sleeps under the daisies with which she delighted to play. 
They bid us be patient and faithful, that God brings all things right, 
But we pine for her prattle by day, and her dear wee form at night. 
They say she is singing to angels—we want her to sing to us here; 
Could we tire of such music as hers in little more than a year? 


Only a wee bit bairn, with pinky hands and toes, 

Teeth like the purest of pearls, lips and cheeks like a rose. 

Beautiful glossy hair, that curled like the shoots of a vine, 

And bound with a magic clasp her mother’s heart and mine, 

They say she is happy—we feel it; but think that it hardly can be— 

Torn from her brothers and sisters, her loving mother and me. 

We gaze at the stars above us, and bow to the weight of our load; 

Perchance the same Hand that has scattered will gather the thorns from our road. 
R. C. F. HANNAY. 
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THE DIFFERENT WAYS 


HEN one considers the interests 
that are associated with the gate- 
handle,—the flower-beds and vegetable- 
garden, for instance; the condition of 
the lawn; the respect of one’s neighbors; 
and all the innumerable consequences, 
small and great, that flow from these,— 
one doesn’t wonder that Yankee inge- 
nuity has invented so many varieties. 
George Eliot says, that ‘‘ the existence of 
very insignificant people has very im- 
portant consequences in the world. It 
can be shown to affect the price of bread 
and the rate of wages, to call forth many 
evil tempers from the selfish, and many 
heroisms from the sympathetic, and in 
other ways to play no small part in the 
tragedy of life.” 
In like manner, it can be shown that 
very importan. matters depend upon 
even the style of a gate-handle. I think 


it could be proved that a great many of 


the vital affairs of life are inseparably 
connected with this minor appendage of 
one’s abode; but I will only mention the 
case of the worthy but bashful young 
man who had long loved a certain dam- 
sel without an avowal, who finally rode 
to the house one dark evening, fully re- 
solved to declare his affection. But 
when he arrived at the gate, it proved to 
have such an obstinate or complicated 
fastening that, with all his efforts, he 
could not open it. At this cold repulse, 
the lover hesitated a moment, and gazed 
intently toward the curtained windows, 
then turned quickly away, and rode from 
the house, which he never ventured to 
visit again. A tragic gate-latch, truly! 
Picture the long days of weary crocheting 
in the father’s house approached only by 
means of such an inhospitable latch; 
then the pale, faded cheek, and finally 
the maiden cap and spectacles. Let us 
at least fervently hope that she didn’t 
hear the sound of the horse’s hoofs upon 
the gravel. 

The variety of latches alone which 





OF FASTENING GATES. 


have been invented ought to have pre. 
cluded the possibility of so melancholy 
an incident as the preceding, not to speak 
of the other ingenious devices that have 
been resorted to to keep the gate shut, 

The earliest latch of my recollection 
was a wooden one, and the color of the 
oak, out of which it was roughly hewn, 
It was fastened to the gate by a loose 
wooden pin, and was nicely adjusted at 
the other end to the wooden catch fixed 
to the post. It was a latch which, when 
properly lifted, admitted you straight into 
paradise. Within was a gray, low-roofed, 
wandering old house, in the midst of an 
immense grassy yard. Near it was the 
well, with a gray curb, and high, slender 
sweep. Beyond were barns and pens and 
small out-houses innumerable. In the 
garden were poppies and four-o’clocks, 
a profusion of asparagus, and a tall pear- 
tree in one corner, that dropped very 
hard, tough-skinned fruit into a wilder- 
ness of currant-bushes and artichokes, 
In the house you would have found an 
erect, slender old woman in a white cap 
and long apron. She it was who ran out 
to lift the gate-latch when it was too high 
for us to reach, or, later, to extricate the 
small fingers that got caught in it, as the 
result of vigorous pulling when it was 
swollen from recent rains. 

But serviceable as the wooden latch 
was, there came a day when it was sup- 
planted by another, a strong steel spring 
holding an upright position, but with a 
well-curved handle. The steel latch was 
the inaugurator of a great change in the 
old place. Its sharp, vibrant ring when 
the gate shut was not more unlike the 
mellow music of its oaken predecessor 
than the appearance of the entire home- 
stead was unlike its earlier aspect. The 
magic of the farm-house passed away, 
with the moss-grown clapboards, under 
the carpenter’shammer. After that, yel- 
low sunsets on the low western gable 
were never so dreamily golden; the 
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grassy orchard lost something of its glow- 
ing color; the rare aroma of the prem- 
ises evaporated, and nothing so subtly 
fine or so intimately cherished ever took 


its place. 
Numerous as the gates of the farm- 


stead were, scarcely two were alike in 
their fastening. The garden-gate was 
secured with a hook and staple, and this 
appendage was a sufficient protection to 
the vegetables that ripened within the 
inclosure. ‘There was a grassy border as 
you entered, and then an avenue of holly- 
hocks, marigolds, bachelor’s-buttons, and 
sweet-williams. This garden had a fine 
southern exposure; but this alone would 
not account for the early ripening of peas 
and lettuce and radishes, which I re- 
member as characteristic. If the gardener 
was a choleric man, he was also an am- 
bitious one, and liked to eat.his early 
potatoes a month before his neighbors. 
After four o’clock on Summer afternoons, 
a flock of sun-bonneted children ran up 
and down the flower-paths, and plucked 
handfuls of blossoms. Ora more digni- 
fied company of elderly folk lifted the 
wrought-iron hook, and decorously talked 
of seeds and times of planting. More 
rarely, cousins from the city, with their 
beaus, leaned upon the gate and talked 
idle nothings. I remember that their 
discourse upon such occasions struck my 
childish mind as particularly flat and un- 
profitable, and I felt the intensest wonder 
what could interest them in such empty 
talk. 

I said the hook and staple was a suf- 
ficient protection to the garden. It was, 
until Dobbin lost his innocent youth. 
When years brought him rotundity and 
leisure, he learned the ways of the farm, 
and how to unfasten the gate. Noise- 
lessly he lifted the old hook with his nose, 
and stalked among the square beds with 
patriarchal independence. An estimate 
of all the consequences springing from 
this one hook and staple, and especially 
from its being put on the outside of the 
gate, would form an immense aggregate. 
The destruction of corn, squashes, and 
marigolds, was but the beginning of 





a long and intricate chain of sequences. 
When Dobbin, in sad ignominy, left the 
premises a few years afterward, it was 
not by any means the last link. I some- 
times fancy that there is vital connection 
yet with the staple of that antiquated gar- 
den-gate. 

The great gate leading from the road 
into the yard was a ponderous, creaking 
thing, to open or shut which constituted 
an era in a child’s life. Besides a hook 
and staple, it was furnished with an ad- 
ditional security in the shape of a stout 
wooden pin running into an auger hole. 
Woe to the careless person who left this 
gate open at the wrongtime. The farm- 
er’s temper would not abide such negli- 
gence, and punished it with such voluble 
and resounding condemnation as was 
never to be forgotten. 

Through this gate rode Sorrel and Black, 
in color mismated, but both high-spirited 
and fleet. At all times of day, and in all 
weathers, these ponies might be seen 
whisking up the little ascent inside the 
gate, drawing a doubtful-looking vehicle 
after them; sometimes a green -painted 
lumber-wagon loaded with farm products ; 
sometimes a light sled of home manufac- 
ture, bearing a half-dozen children, muf- 
fled in buffalo-skins; or, possibly, a bevy 
of laughing girls,—for even acrusty bach- 
elor likes to give the young folks enjoy- 
ment; and sometimes the new top car- 
riage, shining with varnish and silver 
plate. The subsequent disreputableness 
of this vehicle, when years and hard use 
had done their worst, was then undreamed 
of. I remember the first time that it 
rolled in new magnificence along the 
countryroad. Death had come suddenly 
to a neighbor’s house, and two of the 
daughters were away. The owner of 
the carriage harnessed up Sorrel and 
Black, and rode to ‘‘town”’ for the ab- 
sentees, who should arrive there by train. 
In the gray of early twilight, with ‘death 
so near, a solitary child is capable of re- 
ceiving ineffaceable impressions; and 
when, in the gathering dusk, the carriage 
was descried, it was a powerful instinct 
which made the lilac-bushes a hiding- 
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place from which to look out upon the 
arrivals. The splendor of equipage, the 
confusing contradictoriness of human 
nature, at once so irascible and so kind- 
hearted, the awful mystery and irrevoca- 
bleness of death, and its penetrating and 
overmastering sadness, were all repre- 
sented in that vehicle as it sped swiftly 
past the old gray house. The mingled 
sense of all these things had a dominat- 
ing power, and left an ineradicable mark. 
A few minutes after, when this strong 
impression was heightened by the sobs 
distinctly audible from the near house, 
the awe and fearfulness became insup- 
portable, and it was a relief to run and 
open the great gate for the horses, who 
would presently be coming back. The 
driver was in a gentle mood, and his 
words of commendation for such light- 
footed readiness cheered and gave assur- 
ance to the disturbed mind. Then it was 
a pleasure to pull and tug at the sagging, 
heavy gate; and the hook was never 
dropped so carefully into the staple, or 
the wooden pin pushed with such pains- 
taking deep into its socket. 

There was a gate also leading from the 
large yard into a meadow west of the 
house. It adjoined the garden fence, 
and was fastened with a wooden “ but- 
ton,’”’ turning on a screw. It was nota 
frequented passage-way, as I remember; 
and a small family of docks annually 
grew up around it. With these large- 
leaved plants, imagination associated the 
little striped snake that made its appear- 
ance occasionally on the premises, much 
more readily than there was any occasion 
for, as it was not in the habit of coming 
to light from that quarter. Yet, some- 
how, it seemed the natural thing for a 
snake to crawl out from under those 
dark, unlovely leaves, open its dreadful 
little mouth, and dart out its tongue at 
me. In gloomy weather, it sometimes 
appeared inevitable; on sunny days, I 
forgot it. 

If the fastening of that gate had been 
of iron material instead of wood, it would 
have rusted in the inaction and neglect 
that fell upon it. It was easy enough to 





scale the fence in those days, if, in cur. 
rant-time, the heavy-laden bushes had 
thrust themselves through the palings; 
or, later, to pick up the hard, pachyderm. 
atous pears that had fallen in the after. 
math of the meadow. Those pears, 
hard as they were, softened into a sy. 
perbly flavored fruit afterward, and helped 
to enliven many somber days of late Ay. 
tumn, when the cold rains were beating 
wildly against the windows. 

But a gate as memorable as any of 
them, and certainly as often swung upon 
its hinges, was the tall, homely portal 
admitting to the barn-yard, between the 
bars and the wagon-house. It had no 
latch of any description, or hook and 
staple, no button, and originally no pin, 
though, later, this security was super- 
added to the early fastening, in defer- 
ence to the intelligence of Dobbin, who 
in time learned to open every gate on 
the premises. A chain was attached to 
it and to a firm support, from which was 
suspended a weight. Wher the gate 
was opened, it swung to without other 
aid, convenient for whoever should pass 
through laden with pail or basket. This 
gate was a good barometer of the farm- 
er's mood. If it closed quietly after him, 
we knew that there was fair weather; 
but if it followed him with a quick re- 
sounding slam, urged by his strong arm, 
we took warning against impetuous tem- 
pests, and prudently hid in the currant- 
bushes. 

Innumerable were the errands made 
through this entrance-way. The barn 
with its adjuncts was an inexhaustible 
treasure-house; the theater of endless 
interesting scenes. Even in the long 
Summer days, when the cattle were out 
to pasture, and the hens made their 
nests in every conceivable nook and 
corner out of doors, there was still fasci- 
nation in that inclosure. The swallows 
nested under the eaves of the barn, and 
filled the yard with their mild domestic 
clamor. A large colony of them built 
their mud houses in this place year after 
year, and it was a perpetual delight to 
watch them as they flew, and dipped 
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and wheeled in circles, their steel-blue | 


bodies glancing in the sunshine. 

If you followed the lead of this self- 
shutting gate, and crossed the yard, and 
passed the bars at the opposite side, you 
were then at the beginning of a way, 
which, as I now remember it, was unlike 
any other in the world. This was the 
lane. It was a winding, grassy avenue, 
bordered by stone wall, fence, and hedge, 
with a furrowed cart-road in the middle 
of it, leading finally to an irregular little 
brook in the midst of swampy rock pas- 
ture. Ona sort of wild ledge, where the 
brook was most wayward and capricious, 
first running into pets of small agitation 
over precipitous stones, and straightway 
subsiding into the gentlest calm, three 
or four butternut-trees grew in gnarly 
freedom, and scattered their nuts, in the 
season, with open-handed generosity, 
upon the rough ground. In September, 
the leaves gathered a mild radiance and 
strewed the grass and stones, or fell into 
the changeable brook, and so were borne 
to the swamp. 

Oftener I tripped along this farm-way 
alone than with company, and it was a 





rare day when the tall, erect old woman 
in the house decided to take a walk up 
the lane. When at last the sun-bonnet 
and round cape were put on, and we had 
reached the gate, what a pleasure to 
open it wide, and hold it until she passed; 
and, if the bars were up, to let them all 
down, even the top one, that she might 
not need to stoop under. But what slow 
weary steps! How old she was! What 
a Jong time it would be before one should 
become such an old woman! I ran on 
ahead a hundred times and then ran 
back, before we reached the butternut- 
trees, and stood on the stone bridge that 
crossed the brook. And the way back 
was still longer and more halting, so 
that it was likely to have been a relief to 
her when the gate swung upon its hinges 
again, and we were walking down the . 
house-path of the orchard, toward the 
kitchen door. Very soon these walks 
up the lane came to an end for her. 
Long ago this aged woman left the house- 
place, not to return, and passed through 
those “gates that are not shut at all by 
day,’’ and that need no fastenings. 
Jenny Burr. 





LAKE CHAUTAUQUA. 


HIS beautiful sheet of water lies in 

Chautauqua County, in the south- 
western portion of New York, and is rap- 
idly gaining in popularity among sensible 
pleasure-seekers. It is not Saratoga, 
Long Branch, or Rye Beach, with their 
queenly toilets, extravagances, count- 
less fixings and frettings, but moderate, 
cheerful, and home-like in all its appoint- 
ments. The lake extends, from Mayville 
on the north, south to Jamestown, a dis- 
tance of twenty-four miles, and varies in 
width from one to three miles. Having 
an elevation of seven hundred and thirty- 
three feet above Lake Erie and nearly 
fourteen hundred above tide-water, it may 








be termed highland as well as inland. 
Its shores are remarkably pleasing and 
picturesque, presenting alternate views 
of primeval forest and cultivated land. 
Delicate ferns of numerous varieties grow 
in profusion close to the waters’ edge, 
tiny wild-flowers of vivid hues dot the 
sandy coast, and great trees completely 
overgrown with vines stand grimly up, 
like ghostly sentinels. Old and storm- 
beaten farm-houses are nestled farther 
up among the low, green hills, Fragrant 
pink roses cluster over the porches; 
“pinies” and ‘bouncing bet" bloom 
luxuriously in the front yards; and, be- 
yond, the billowy wheat fields, like a sea 
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of undulating green, wave and shimmer 
in the golden glory of a midsummer sun- 
light. 

Cattle, far off on the hills, rub their 
silky sides softly together, and gaze with 
lazy content through the clear atmos- 
phere, as though they saw the quivering 
of green grass and heard the rustle of 
corn, so soon to bear its golden harvest. 
The many peninsulas, or “‘ points,’ for 
which the lake is remarkable, add greatly 
to its natural beauty and variety of 
scenery. 

Coming south twelve miles from May- 
ville, you arrive at Bemus Point, the 
“ point” jutting fully one-half mile into 
‘the water, and covered with woodland to 
the very end. A large hotel is located 
here, commanding a fine view of the lake. 

Next Griffith’s Point is reached, where 
is situated the first Summer resort erected 
at Chautauqua. Sixty years ago, Mr. 
Griffith, grandfather of the present pro- 
prietor, cut his path through the dense 
forest, from Bemus Point, a distance of 
five miles only, and, after long days’ 
hewing and journeying, arrived here, 
weary and fatigued, and pitched his tent 
directly back of the present hotel. The 
same great trees that protected him in 
his utter loneliness, long years ago, now 
afford luxurious shelter from torrid mid- 
summer suns for many a blushing Amer- 
ican bride and proud beauty. Could the 
old man sleeping there in the grave- 
yard view the desolate, gloomy forest, 
where no human had laid foot save him, 
as it is to-day, I wonder would he marvel 
at the change? 

The lawn at Griffith’s Point lends a 
charm to all other attractions. Robins 
hop over its velvety surface, and modest 
little ground birds coo lovingly to their 
birdlings down in the tall lake-grass. A 
carriage drive from here to Bemus Point 
is truly exceedingly delightful. The road 
upon either side is guarded by huge trees, 
whose branches form an arch of brilliant 
green over head. 

Nearly one mile across from Griffith’s 
Point is Lake View. Many pretty cot- 
tages have been erected here, and the 








new and elegant hotel commands an ex. 
tensive view of the lake and surrounding 
country. West from Lake View, about 
eight miles, are the celebrated Panama 
Rocks, which, although they can not be 
said to be on the lake, are, nevertheless, 
a place of deep interest. The road runs 
over a mountainous and rugged section 
of country; mossy trunks hang over deep 
ravines; myriads of gay-winged butter. 
flies poise daintily upon the slender stalks 
of bluebells and stately lilies; and, be. 
low, down among the trees, is snugly 
nestled the tiny village of Panama, 
Nearly one mile from here are found 
these rocks, which form one of the great- 
est mysteries in nature. It is not their 
magnitude alone that excites the be. 
holder, but their shapes and positions 
are such that there is something human 
and almost hérrible about them. They 
are not rugged, like the rocks before 
passed, but look as if they had been 
chiseled by the hands, weird monsters, 

The principal points of interest are the 
“‘Devil’s Bedroom” and “ Kitchen,” with 
fireplace and chimney attached, and the 
“Cradle Rock,” which is so exquisitely 
poised that the weight of one person can 
easily start it in motion, although it weighs 
many tons. 

Here our eyes were opened in admira- 
tion, for the sky was so purple-blue, while 
the rocks at hand were tinted with trem- 
ulous shades of blue and brown. At our 
feet the earth was covered with great star- 
thistles, and daisies nodded their graceful 
heads in the faint breeze. Beyond, we 
gazed into grottoes and chasms, deep and 
frightful, where is found perpetual snow. 
Was this a “ goblin nook” or fairy world? 
Wild elfins are they, surely, who inhabit 
it. These wonderful rocks are thickly 
studded and interspersed with pure white 
stones, varying in size down to the small- 
est dimensions. Upon the top of huge 
bowlders, tall trees loom up,—some of 
them having become twisted and con- 
torted into every conceivable shape, in 
their strugglings with the stones for a 
portion of the fertile earth. 


Bidding adieu to Panama, the tourist 
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again strikes the lake at Fair Point, where 
is located, on a regular scale, Palestine 
jn miniature. The Dead Sea, Sea of 
Galilee, Mount Hermon, Jerusalem, Beth- 
Iehem, etc., are represented minutely as 
possible. The design of this is to give 
the children a better idea of the places 
where the Savior lived and suffered. 

It is here that the National Methodist 
Episcopal Sunday - school Convention 
meets annually. This work is under the 
supervision of Dr. Wythe, of Meadville, 
Pennsylvania, and very successfully is 
that gentleman carrying out the proposed 
plan, An extensive museum is also un- 
der the management of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, containing books, 
maps, and relics from the Holy Land, 
which, together with its delightful loca- 





tion, makes Fair Point a place of peculiar 
attraction. 

Fishing in the lake affords endless 
pleasure and amusement to the hundreds 
who visit it yearly. The bays at or near 
the mouth of small rivers are generally 
the places where the smaller fish are 
found in greatest abundance. 

Boating is never dispensed with, and 
as the lake is much longer than it is wide, 
yachting may be allowed during all kinds 
of weather. And nothing is more pleas- 
ing than to glide over the still waters 
in a row-boat in the early evenings, 
when the moonlight shimmers tremu- 
lously over the laughing waves. Steam- 
ers pass over the lake four times a day, 
stopping at all ‘‘ points.” 

FANNIE E, LANDON. 





HEINRICHSBAD. 


PPENZELL-OUTER-RHODEN is 

seldom visited by the passing stran- 
ger. It is not on the ordinary route of 
travel; and yet this canton presents as- 
pects of peculiar interest. It has an es- 
pecial religious history, becoming Prot- 
estant when to be Protestant cost both 
blood and treasure. The Appenzellers 
were divided into hostile parties by relig- 
ious feuds as early as the year 1597. It 
drew a dividing line through the ancient 
province. The shepherds of the mount- 
ain districts clung to the Church of Rome, 
and formed a separate canton. Those 
inhabiting the lower lands, that sweep 
down toward the “Swabian See” of 
Constance, became followers of the Re- 
formers. And these Teutons of different 
blood have remained faithful to their 
history. A marked contrast, attributable 
to race and faith, more than to territory, 
divides the two peoples to-day, a contrast 
in character and condition. The former, 
poor, ignorant, superstitious, ill-clothed 
and ill-fed, seem to hover but on the 





border of civilization. Forbidding the 
settlement of every Protestant, and Cath- 
olic as well, if not to the manor born, the 
world of progress is shut out. The cos- 
tumes, the pastimes, the employments of 
their fathers, are retained. There are 
the feast-days and the wrestling contests, 
the coarse rye-bread and acid curds, and 
a proud disdain for the arts and indus- 
tries that give prosperity to those with 
whom they were once allied. It is a me- 
dizvalism projected into the nineteenth 
century. The latter, just by their side, 
intelligent and industrious, cheerful and 
contented, have pushed civilization, or 
civilization has pushed them, to a much 
higher ievel. Comfortable homes appear. 
Each has his own acres for tillage and 
an independent hearth. ‘The children 
are neatly clad, and upon every side is 
there evidence of thrift. The spirit of 
the age is felt. The entire land, whose 
mountain-sides furnish such scanty and 
hard-won subsistence that thirty thousand 
of the population must yearly emigrate 
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to permit the remainder to live, affords 
scarcely a parallel. No professional beggar 
-waylays the traveler, renouncing honest 
industry for debasing mendicancy. In 
every house is heard the click of the 
loom. Far away, on distant hill-side or 
mountain-top, in the solitude of nature, 
amid beauty and grandeur, the hum of 
industry breaks the stillness, Here is a 
connection with the outer world. The 
far-famed curtains of skilled embroidery, 
and the rich wall tapestries of Spain 
and the Morgenland, have their center 
of manufacture in Appenzell. The ardezt 
is farmed out to these isolated homes. 
Workers in muslin are in every house- 
hold. The most distant parts of the earth 
pay tribute to the secluded canton; and 
a panic in Wall Street affects the Appen- 
zeller in his mountain retirement. 

In grandeur of scenery, Appenzell does 
not, possibly, compare with many other 
parts of this wonderful land, but it presents 
the peculiar characteristics of Switzerland. 
In full view is the Switzer’s largest lake, 
and there is a well-nigh Italian vegeta- 
tion. The soft pastoral scene, rich and 
restful, its stillness broken in upon by 
tinkling bell of kine and the rustic’s pe- 
culiar notes, is bounded by the bold out- 
line of a naked mountain ridge whose 
summits are covered with Summer snows. 
So much beauty is seldom seen within 
such narrow limits. There is a freshness 
of verdure with which the June of an 
English landscape can not vie. It lin- 
gers through the months of Summer into 
the late Autumn. Fields of ever-living 
green greet the eye at every turn, golden 
grain or garden inclosure not breaking 
the spell. It is one gigantic park, diver- 
sified by forests of pine and beech, and 
flowing stream; hill and vale and wild 
ravine, countless in number and varied 
in form, far as the vision extends; with 
here and there the picturesque, isolated 
Swiss home, dropped down into the ocean 
of green. And little tempting wayside 
paths, which the profane wagon may not 
enter, lead to these distant happy homes, 
from which the roar and the bustle of the 
world are forever shut out. From his 





prospect point in the awful stillness, one 
looks up to the mysterious mountain. 
tops, peering through the cloud-yej 
partly hidden, partly revealed, and down 
in the lengthening shadows, upon map. 
life more mysterious still. Upon lofty 
summits, either side the valley, as sleep. 
ing sentinels, stand the imposing ruins 
of castled strongholds, from which, a 
thousand years ago, lordly abbots exer. 
cised sovereignty over the bodies and 
souls of men. Liberty in Church and 
state, especially liberty from the Church 
in these modern days, is the brave mount. 
aineer’s boasted possession, dearly bought 
and jealously maintained. 

The village of Appenzell, so widely 
contrasted from the characteristic dorf 
of Switzer and German, whose enchant- 
ment lies in distance, presents a Holland 
cleanliness. Here the commodious 
church finds place, which, uncontinental 
Europe like, is thronged upon the Holy 
day. Here is also the model building of 
school, the Switzer’s pride, to which the 
law compels all infant feet to take their 
way. 

Aside from the seethirg, whirling 
world, among such people and amid 
scenery of Sabbath serenity, finds fit 
place the Christian Home of Heinrichs- 
bad. The virtue of its waters, as well 
as its natural beauties, had long since at- 
tracted the health-seeker. One Heinrich 
established the Bad for their reception, 
It had, however, outlived its prosperity 
as a bathing resort, and its founder sleeps 
with the countless generations in the an- 
cient God’s acre. The property, includ- 
ing buildings second to but one of a sim- 
ilar character in the country, was thrown 
into the market. It was purchased by 
a company of Christian gentlemen for 
Christian uses. There is no money init, 
The desire of gain was not the impelling 
motive. An overburdened treasury, to 
which the profits of the institution or free 
gifts may have contributed, is health- 
fully depleted in the interests of the 
Lord's poor. From one casse, for this 
purpose, have been taken, during the 
present season, twenty-four hundred 
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francs; the consolidated offerings of be- 
nevolent friends. During the past week, 
an additional donation of a thousand 
francs has been received. The Home 
finds favor in the eyes of the Christian 

ublic. None are turned away because 
without this world’s goods. The mode- 
rate prices are reduced; in some instances 
free entertainment is proffered, if cir- 
cumstances so require. ‘‘ Our association 
has no other purpose than the extension 
of the kingdom of God.” On the world’s 
highway, along which the multitudes 
journey to another state of existence, it 
is sought to provide a herberge, where 
many pilgrims may turn aside and rest 
awhile ; a place of communion and inter- 
course for those who seek a better inher- 
itance, even a heavenly; where new 
strength shall be received for the Chris- 
tian’s daily duty and daily contest, an 
increase of faith, hope, and love. And 
the catholic invitation is extended to 
every land, to the diverse confessions of 
faith, and to the varied stations in life. 
“ Whosoever will, may come.”’ As mind 
sharpeneth mind, so it is thought there 
will be a mutual quickening in the meet- 
ing together of kindred spirits, alike spir- 
itually minded. 

And they come, in accordance with 
the purpose of the founders: from Russia, 
Holland, Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria, the 
Rhine country, Wiirtemberg, and the 
cantons of Switzerland; barons, counts, 
highest Church dignitaries, including the 
hofprediger, consistorialrath, and dom- 
herr ; missionaries, pastors, students, au- 
thors, manufacturers, tradesmen, peas- 
ants; Lutherans, Calvinists, Reformed, 
Independents; one happy family, singing 
the same hymns, uniting in the same 
prayers, sitting at the same table. Many 
languages are heard, but one spirit ani- 
mates the whole. It is a World’s Evan- 
gelical Alliance, in perpetual sitting. 
Ministering to the body is not lost sight 
of in the higher ministering to the soul. 
This end is secured by the grateful rest, 
cheerful converse, the pure, bracing air 
of an elevation of twenty-five hundred 


feet above the sea, and in the usual 
VoL, XXXV.—23* 





appliances of a Swiss Kurr and Bad 
Anstalt. The central building will ac- 
commodate ninety guests. There are 
three in addition; two in the immediate 
vicinity, and one upon a distant com- 
manding summit. Rooms in private 
houses are also thrown open to visitors. 
In the tourists’ season, the number will 
reach two hundred. Conversational and 
music salons, the characteristic smoking 
and beer zimmer, refreshment and read- 
ing room with library are for public use. 
A hundred acres of rich meadow land, 
diversified by hill and wood, are at- 
tached. The grounds are tastefully and 
attractively designed, pleasantly combin- 
ing the French garden with the English 
park. Avenues of ancient trees, rural 
byways extending for miles over mount- 
ain and vale, shaded arbors and rustic 
seats, invite to a constant out-of-door life. 
The surroundings, in beauty and variety 
of scene, for the comfort and delight of 
the guest, are superior to those connectetl 
with any place of public resort within the 
writer's knowledge. 

If we turn to the inner life, we find equal 
occasion for commendation, It is in the 
highest, happiest sense, a Christian Home. 
Love reigns supreme. A spirit of kind- 
ness, gentleness, and courtesy, pervades 
the entire household. There are good 
order, cleanliness, and quiet, with a well- 
served and abundantly supplied table. 
From hotel or Jension life, it is an advent 
into a new world. The Swiss rapacity 
for the traveler's gold does not find place. 
The stranger’s well-being is tenderly, 
sacredly regarded, converting’ the very 
term into a misnomer. Him, not his, is 
sought, There is the difference of the 
service of love and the service of greed. 
White-robed charity is the angel of the 
household, and there is a practical an- 
swer to the question: ‘‘ Who is my neigh- 
bor?” A Pfarrer officiates in the capa- 
city of House-father, and does not belie 
the name. The family meets together at 
the breaking of bread. In the afternoon 
is there the gemithlich, German. coffee; 
drunk, informal and soberly convivial; 
for life among these peoples means raore 
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than to the dwellers of the New World, 
and time is respectfully taken for its 
wants. 

From the Swiss breakfast of honey, 
milk, and coffee, and the sweetest and 
whitest of bread, for which Hungary has 
been laid under tribute, the guests pro- 
ceed to the gedetsa/ for the morning az- 
dacht, ‘These are occasions of greatest 
interest. In addition to the singing of a 
hymn of praise, usually such as has been 
in the use of the Church from the time of 
Luther, and prayer, the Scripture lesson 
for the day is read, from the /oosbuch for 
the year, as prepared by the “Bruder 
Gemeinde,” a devotional work in univer- 
sal use on the Continent from palace to 
cottage. The pastor is carefully and 
prayerfully prepared. He is not only 
evangelical, but deeply spiritual, and fer- 
vidly earnest. Orthodoxy has not ossi- 
fied his heart, or chilled his sympathy for 
his brother man. These instructions are 
valued by all alike. In the case of many, 
it is the attraction which has drawn them 
hither. One unacquainted with the aver- 
age religious life and religious teachings 
among these peoples can form no concep- 
tion of the interest on the part of the godly 
that attaches to such ministrations. The 
rationalist and even the infidel, in not 
solitary instances, occupies the pulpit to- 
day in these lands of Luther and Calvin. 
Not only the divinity of Christ and the 
inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, but 
the immortality of the soul and the very 
existence of a personal God, are called 
in question. 

“I know of no other heaven but this 
world,”’ said recently a prominent pastor 
in the Dome Church of a neighboring 
canton. He, therefore, exhorted his 
hearers to make the most of this life in 
regard of pleasure. ‘Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die,’’ cease to 
be, is the teaching of this modern spirit, 
in the garb of religion and clothed with 
the authority of the state. And this is 
the only teaching to which thousands and 
tens of thousands of troubled, sorrowing, 
burdened humanity are permitted to lis- 
ten,—souls hungering for the bread of 





life, to whom the unbelieving pastor at 
home gives a stone. Is it any wonder 
that such should seek a place where the 
enlightening and comforting truths of 
God's Word are opened up to them jn 
faithfulness and purity, and that they 
should mark it holy ground? And they 
are here to-day; multitudes of them, in- 
quirers after truth, in heart unrest. What 
rapt attention! Behold the anxiety of 
expression. What a hungry look! The 
impoverished higher nature, divinely 
made restless in its poverty, feels its want, 
How eagerly they drink in the words that 
fall from the lips of the loving House-fa- 
ther! The tears stream down their faces, 
Doubts are dispelled; difficulties are van. 
quished. The cloud is lifted that hindersa 
childlike trust in a loving personal Father, 
They write down the precious words, and 
go to their homes joyful and light-hearted, 
And they go bearing the torch of truth 
to lighten dark places. Upon leaving 
what has been to them a sacred place, in 
the words of one ‘‘a gate of heaven,” 
the writer has beheld strong men weep 
like children at the thought of that from 
which they go, and of that into which 
they must enter. 

A second andacht, social and familiar, 
at the evening meal, closes the happy 
day. A third daily service has also been 
held in the interest of the Anechtschaft 
of the household. They that serve are 
not forgotten. Opportunity is also given 
for private religious conversation, of 
which many avail themselves; and the 
intercourse is continued from the distant 
fireside by correspondence with the ever- 
working, never-wearying Pfarrer. 

A prominent object of the Home is the 
“communion of the saints.”’ It is pecul- 
iarly true of these lands at the present 
time, that solitary workers are here and 
there laboring in the interest of Christ's 
cause, in the different departments of 
Christian enterprise. The loneliness of 
the situation is painfully felt. If not op- 
position, indifference and distance meet 
them on every side. Lions in the way are 
real and numerous. There is no word 
of encouragement or sympathy, and 
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oftentimes but little apparent fruit of ef- 
fort. The heart sinks in weariness; the 
inspiration to work loses force, and there 
is an unconscious relaxing in spirit and 
purpose. There is needed the gemein- 
schaft of believers for the strengthening 
of faith, the brightening of hope, and 
the increasing of the fervor of love. And 
these isolated ones are here brought to- 
gether, they speak of their aspirations 
and disappointments, their trials and their 
successes. They take sweet counsel one 
with the other, and devise means for the 
further extension of the kingdom of' God. 
They engage in mutual prayer; they study 
the Word of God in company; they dis- 
cuss great practical questions of Christian 
life and Christian effort. Inquiries touch- 
ing such issues are invited, and a time is 
set apart for the public conversation and 
elucidation, by the assembled wisdom 
and piety of the company. These are 
occasions of unwonted interest and profit, 
both for the workman and his work. 
The lone laborer feels no longer his lone- 
liness. He goes forth with a new spirit 
to do and dare for the Master. He is 
borne on the prayers of brethren. He 
feels the inspiration of sympathy and of 
numbers. 

Other blows are being struck; other 
fields of Swiss ruggedness are being cul- 
tivated. Itis evidence of results wrought, 
of blessing received, that many, includ- 
ing those in the most prominent positions 
in the Church, and private Christians of 
noble rank, with other no less honored 
servants of their commen Lord, give 
public expression of acknowledgment 
and gratitude for the refreshing and 
quickening influences of Heinrichsbad. 
A court preacher of Kaiser Wilhelm, 
with others well known in the Christian 
world, has just added his testimony in 
honor of the Anstalt. And as the guests 
come and go, each tarrying but a few 
days or weeks, none can calculate the 
amount of good accomplished through- 
out the year,—the many hearts that have 
awakened into a new life, and the many 
inspirations that have been enkindled for 
better work in the Master's vineyard. 





Such a Home proves not only a bless- 
ing to the individual believer, but is 
looked upon as the hope for a general 
revival of religious life and religious 
faith. To the ordinary services of the 
Sabbath, and to extraordinary services 
at times held in the shaded grove, an 
increasing number from the surrounding 
country wend their way. Heinrichsbad 
is already a power for good. Its influence 
is felt far and near. Under its healthful 
inspirations, the timid become bold and 
the weak-hearted strong. It is not only 
a center for the orientiren of Christian 
thought and ‘Christian belief, of which 
there is such need amid the shifting 
schools and systems of the present age; 
but as well a rallying place for Christian 
workers, not simply for mutual encour- 
agement and stimulation, but also for 
concentrated, organized revival effort. 
Already have general assemblies been 
held of all believers, both within and 
without the State Church, to cultivate a 
fraternal spirit, and to inspire united 
action against the common foe. Five 
hundred have come together, upon these 
occasions, within the walls of the once 
fashionable bathing Anstalt. Such gather- 
ings are as novel in these lands as they 
are auspicious of good. Another object 
in view is the community of sentiment in 
anticipaticn of a separation of Church 
and state; an event for which the Chris- 
tian mind is becoming prepared, and 
which is looked forward to with hope. 
It is an event that seems not only inevi- 
table, but approximate, particularly in 
Switzerland. There has just appeared 
from the press of Wiirtemberg a pub- 
lication strongly in its advocacy. And it 
is thought desirable to bring together 
those of kindred belief, especially from 
within the State Church, that a mutual 
understanding may be had, and a nucleus 
formed from which shall spring an united, 
free, independent Church, when the con- 
summation devoutly to be wished shall 
arrive. And it is to be hoped, and is 
already, to some extent, in contemplation, 
to establish other Homes of a similar 
character, and for a similar purpose. 
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Thus a co-operation will be secured, not 
only for the defense of the faith, but 
for its extension and final victory. St. 
Gallen, in full view as these lines are 
written, through its far-famed seminary, 
was a center of intellectual light in the 
intellectual darkness of the Middle Ages. 
This institution is a center of spiritual 
light in the spiritual darkness of the 
nineteenth century. That was to pre- 
serve letters, to soften and refine the 
manners, to advance civilization; this 
takes a higher range: it touches the true 
man-life here and hereafter, the higher 
interests of the higher nature, and leads 
up to the Teacher God,—a seminary for 
faith conservation. It isa sad fact that 
such are needed in this age of the world; 
but it is a matter of congratulation, that, 
since necessary, such happy illustrations 
may be found. Upon the shore of yonder 
waters, the martyr Huss sealed with his 
life devotedness to the faith. The attack- 
ing enemy, together with the weapons 
of assault, are changed. It is not now 
by fagot and stake. And the enemy are 
they of their own household. It is within 
the Protestant Church that the hostile 
host is led. In portions of Germany, the 
very term orthodox carries with it re- 
proach ; with the head truth, there have 
been such inconsistency and earnest- 
ness-want in the life. Here the new 
Protesters have appropriated a more pop- 
ular term. They are Reformers. And 
they would reform the Reformation by 
striking faith out. To these new lights, 
the old truths are antiquated and exploded 
dogmas. General religious awakenings 
are confessedly needed. They can not 
be looked for from a state Church, that 
tolerates infidel teachings, and which 
is increasedly antichrist. Therefore the 
necessity and the promise of a Hein- 
richsbad. In these days of resuscitated 
pilgrimages, it is well that there are 
shrines where true healing may be 
wrought, and a new devotion enkindled 
for the true and the good. It may be 
said with emphasis that a living religious 
institution is here. The House-father 
gives himself entirely to spiritual interests. 








His is a consecrated life to loftiest ends, 
Man's higher nature is recognized. Its 
wants are met with a boldness anda per- 
sistence that bespeak deep conviction 
and experimental knowledge. It is not 
a negative school, a tearing down; but a 
positive, a building up, A religious at. 
mosphere, cheery and bracing, pervades 
the whole. It is not simply pietistic ang 
receptive, but is of an out-going, beney- 
olent type, stamped with a missionary 
zeal, with a Christ spirit. While the 
writer pens these words in the shaded 
garden, the soft, loving voice of entreaty 
and instruction is heard; one seeking to 
bring another into the light and blessed- 
ness of the Christian hope. 
Heinrichsbad may be said to combine 
the characteristics of camp-meeting and 
watering place, in some respects, with ad- 
vantages over either. It is open through- 
out the year. Religiously undenomina- 
tional, there is no inculcation of the pe- 
culiar doctrines of an individual Church. 
Not confessions of faith and uninspired 
formulas of statement, but the simple 
Word of God, forms the basis of the 
teaching. Effort is made to build up 
character, not a system. The great un- 
derlying truths of inspiration, the need 
of every human soul, are pressed home. 
No revivalist could be more direct, prac- 
tical, and earnest than the House-father 
in his daily ministrations. His love seems 
never to grow cold, nor his zeal to abate. 
There is a sustained, warm religious life 
that is as remarkable as it is salutary. 
No peculiar teachings or extreme views 
are presented. The Pfarrer is not the 
leader of a school, but a follower of the all- 
loving, self-forgetting God-man, _ IIliber- 
ality and latitudinarianism are alike con- 
spicuously absent. Culture and Chris- 
tianity, cheerfulness and Christliness, go 
hand in hand. Many preachers, sitting 
at his feet, learn, as they have not, how 
to preach; and rest and the recuper- 
ation of the body are secured. The dis- 
tractions and excitements, the fashion 
despotism of the popular resort, do not 
find place. Simplicity and unostentation 
are in the ascendency. Good sense is 
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a 
not ruled out. Appearance gives place 
to character. 

Heinrichsbad is a monument of Chris- 
tian enterprise and disinterested benevo- 
lence that would do honor to any country. 
One may traverse many lands more 
highly favored without finding its par- 
allel. It reveals the fact, that, in a time 
of general apostasy, faith and love still 
animate many hearts; that there are 





those who work and sacrifice, as well as 
pray ‘‘Thy kingdom come;” who de- 
vise wise and liberal means to this end; 
men who will preserve and disseminate 
the faith once delivered to the saints, 
and many times, and in these latter 
days, sought to be taken from the 
saints. All honor to the founders and 
sustainers of the model Christian Home 
of Appenzell! GIDEON DRAPER. 





THE RIGHTS OF CHILDREN. 


Tue child has a right 40 ask gues- 

: fions and to be fairly answered: not 
to be snubbed, as if he were guilty of an 
impertinence; nor ignored, as though his 
desire for information were of no con- 
sequence ; nor misled, as if it did not 
signify whether true or false impressions 
were made upon his mind. 

He has a right to be taught every thing 
which he desires to learn, and to be made 
certain, when any asked-for information 
is withheld, that it is only deferred till he 
is older and better prepared to receive it. 

Answering a child’s questions is sowing 
the seed of its future character. The slight 
impression of to-day may have become 
arule of life twenty years hence. A youth 
in crossing the fields dropped cherry- 
stones from his mouth, and in old age 
retraced his steps by the trees laden with 
luscious fruit. But many a parent whose 
heart is lacerated by a child’s ingratitude 
might say, 

The thorns I bleed withal are of the tree I planted. 

To answer rightly a child’s questions 
would give scope for the wisdom of all 
the ancients; and to illustrate needed 
precept by example would require the ex- 
ercise of every Christian virtue. 

II. The child has a right 4 de let alone. 
By which I mean he should have the 
sovereignty of his person, and immunity 
from invasion. It may be fine sport for 
grown people to victimize children as 





they do; to tumble their hair with a 
clumsily caressing hand, pinch their 
cheeks or ears, tweak their noses, or 
playfully trip them up as they are cross- 
ing the room; to catch a timid little girl 
and toss her to the ceiling; or swbject a 
sensitive, bashful boy to the ordeal of in- 
discriminate kissing. But every such act 
is an unwarranted liberty, and no less an 
invasion of personal rights than if~prac- 
ticed upon the highest dignitary of the 
land. In fact, it is rather more so than 
less; for the child can not protect him- 
self, nor even show displeasure, without 
subjecting himself to rebuke. If there 
is any right that is inalienable, it is that 
of every human soul to the tenement 
with which God has invested it; to be 
safe from so much as the touch of a finger 
except at its own option. 

The beauty of all our relations is marred 
by this coarse familiarity. We need to 
learn more reverence; to be reminded 
that every human form, whether of adult 
or of little child, embodies a thought 
of God; t6 hear anew the voice from 
the bush, saying, ‘‘ Put off thy shoes from 
off thy feet, for the place whereon thou 
standest is holy ground.” : 

III. The child has a right 40 his indi- 
viduality, to be himself and no other ; to 
maintain against the world the divine 
fact for which he stands. And before 
this fact, father, mother, instructor, should 
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stand reverently; seeking rather to un- 
derstand and interpret its significance 
than to wrest it from its original purpose. 
It is not necessarily to be inscribed with 
the family name, nor written over with 
family traditions. Nature delights in sur- 
prises, and will not guarantee that the 
children of her poets shall sing, or that 
every Quaker baby shall take kindly to 
drab color, or have an inherent longing 
for a scoop-bonnet, or a broad-brimmed 
hat. 

IV. The child has a right to compan- 
tonship. Not more surely does the plant 
turn its leaves to the light than does the 
child seek to share with the parent every 
thought and emotion. If your boy does 
not talk to you of his projects, of his 
successes at school, and his mishaps on 
the play-ground; if your little girl has 
nothing to say of her experiences during 
the hours that she is away from you, 
of the playmates whom she loves, or 
of the teacher who, to her thinking, is 
not quite fair; if, in a word, you have 
not your child’s full confidence, be sure 
that it is your fault, not his; that you 
have somehow failed in your duty toward 
him; and you should not rest till you 
have bridged over the chasm, and placed 
yourself beside him as faithful counselor 
and tenderest friend. 

But, while giving needed support, do 
not fail to recognize, in the clinging, de- 
pendent child of to-day, the responsible 
man or woman of a few years hence. 
_ Leave space between you for growth. 
Separate the young life sufficiently from 
your own to secure to it the conditions 
most favorable to its proper development. 

The object to be attained is not the 
illustration of your theories, not by any 
means your pleasure or convenience, not 
even the embodiment of your ideal; but 
a recognition from the outset of a fact 
beyond you, a character to be developed 
according to the laws of its own being; 
the unfolding from a child of a self-cen- 
tered, self-directing man or woman; the 
securing to a soul the power to make 
good the faculties of itself. 

Do not forget that, 7 a// matters that 








may with safety be left to the child, your 
office is merely that of counselor, not by 
any means that of autocrat. Make him 
feel from the first that your government 
is only provisional, and that he is to fit 
himself as rapidly as possible for the 
sovereignty of his own life. Do not 
burden him with laws, nor hedge him 
about with orders, nor bind him with 
promises. Implant at the center of his 
being the desire to do right; and, having 
done this, be sure that you have provided 
for every emergency in the best manner 
that is possible for you. 

You need not fear to tell him that the 
whole of life is a school for the learning 
of that one lesson; that you, as wellas he, 
are often in the wrong; and that you, no 
less than he, need daily to kneel and ask 
God to forgive your mistakes and help 
you to become better. Not a pope, but 
a parent, is the child’s need; not an as- 
sumed infallibility, but candor and in- 
tegrity of purpose; not a guide who is 
never in error, but one who, in spite 
of errors, can command confidence. To 
be always near enough to give needed 
support, always far enough removed not 
to invade; and to consider first, last, and 
always, the best interests of the child— 
these are ‘he offices rendered extremely 
difficult by two strong elements of human 
nature,—the love of exercising authority, 
and the love of serving one beloved. 
“Ask no questions, but do as I bid you,” 
is the language of the first; “I will do 
all for you,”’ is the language of the second. 
Both utterences are selfish, and below 
the standard of a true paternity. ‘Do 
you realize that you belong to me? that 
but for me you had never been?” said a 
father to his son. ‘And had I been con- 
sulted, I would sooner zof have been, 
than have been the son of such a father,” 
was the bitter, but not inappropriate, 
answer. 

The old barbarism still clings to us. 
We interpret too literally the term, “my 
child,” and assume ownership, where 
only guardianship was intended. They 
are not ours, these young immortals; not 
wax, to be molded to any pattern that 
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may please us; not tablets, to be in- 
scribed with our names, or written over 
with our pet theories. Images of God, 
filled with his life, consecrated to his work, 
destined to an immortality of growth and 
individual development, we may not con- 
fiscate them to our uses, nor prescribe 
their sphere, nor fancy that our care 
of their infancy has mortgaged to our 
convenience their after life. 





Paternity imposes duéies, it does net 


merely establish claims. I confess I have 
little sympathy for parents who complain 
of the ingratitude of children. If the 
stream is muddy, it is safe to infer that 
the fountain was not pure. All talk 
about obligation is futile: ‘‘With what 
measure ye mete it shall be measured to 
you again.”’ If you would have love, be 
lovable as well as loving; if loyalty, be 
loyal; if large-hearted devotedness, be 
magnanimous in giving. 





FOR TIRED 


HAVE sometimes said to myself, 

“There is no weariness like a moth- 
er's.” But I suppose the lords of creation 
would pooh! pooh! and think, ‘Ah! 
silly creature, if you had only the care 
of our business—and I have two or 
three—you would for ever hold your 
peace.” Still they have never been 
mothers, and so their pooh! pooh! does 
not amount to very much. 

The work of tending and training 
children, although so important, yields 
but slow apparent results, and it does 
sometimes beget in one a restless desire 
for what we call a ‘‘great work,” and a 
wish to satisfy our hearts with a little 
present success, - 

This patient, silent endurance behind 
the great scenes, preparing the figures 
for appearance, when those now acting 
on the world’s stage shall have dropped 
quietly below the foot-lights, is so weary- 
ing, with so little present reward, that we 
can not wonder that mothers’ hearts do 
sometimes grow sad and faint. 

My story is from the life of a pastor's 
wife at the West,—the West of a few years 
ago, not of to-day,—the West when its 
homes were not favored with almost 
every city luxury, and the pastor’s home 
not constantly visited by a loving and 
thoughtful people; but when life there 
was largely made up of inconveniences, 





MOTHERS. 


a great deal of hard work, a great deal 
of advice from the deacons’ wives, and 
upon all, the blessing of the “full quiver.” 

But, in the all-wise providence of God, 
it fell out that my husband and I were 
located there, and God gave even us a 
large measure of his favor. 

At that time the work of foreign mis- 
sions was comparatively in its infancy, 
and a returned missionary was a person 
much sought after. Mrs. Vinton, the 
celebrated mission laborer, had just re- 
turned from Burmah, and was visiting 
some churches in our neighborhood, and 
my husband, with his usual zeal, was 
anxious to have her visit our church, and 
revive the sympathies of our people in 
missionary work. One day he came 
hurrying into the house, and handed me 
a letter, saying, ‘‘She has promised to 
come.” 

Without stopping to read it, I said, 
‘Is she coming to our house?’ ‘Why, 
yes,”’ he said, “‘did n’t I tell you she was 
coming to give us one or two addresses 
to arouse the interest of our Church in 
missionary work? She is just home on 
a visit from her great mission field, and 
is thrilling large audiences with her 
pathos and eloquence.” 

My good husband—his sympathy was 
largely with his work, and he had for- 
gotten, my overtasked frame, and that 
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one of our children just then was very 
sickly. But he had given her the in- 
vitation, and I must welcome her with 
Christian hospitality. 

How well I remember my brooding 
about her visit! What a great work she 
was doing ; how successful she had been, 
and how much people were praising her 
on all sides! What a brilliant career, 
mixed with but few trials! 

These thoughts, hurrying through my 
brain, contrasted sadly with the view I 
took of my own position,—my humble 
means, scantily spread table; my few 
efforts for Christ, mostly interfering with 
my home duties; and then last I thought 
of that ailing boy. He had been ill with 
hooping-cough for three months. We 
had several times despaired of his life, 
and latterly I had been obliged to give 
up every thing, and carry him in my arms 
almost continually. I had hoped to be 
of some service in the Church of God, 
but how different my work from hers! 
And, again, my mind ran suddenly from 
a poor, tired, overworked pastor's wife, 
to a very successful missionary, home or 
a visit, and praised in all the churches. 
I am afraid that I had some hard thoughts 
of God, but I prayed for submission and 
contentment, and arranged my house- 
hold for her coming. 

When she came, she more than an- 
swered my previous ideas of her. She 
was a tall, commanding woman, very 
tastefully attired. Her hair, which was 
freely sprinkled with gray, was so dressed 
as to give her an Eastern appearance, 
and withal a majesty I could not but 
admire. During the evening she told us 
something of her work; of years of teach- 
ing; of hundreds converted; of churches 
and schools formed; and it did indeed 
seem as if the Spirit had descended in 
almost Pentecostal blessing. 

On the evening appointed for her ad- 
dress to our people, every one was eager 
to hear her, and as I sat at the parsonage 
window and saw crowds press into the 
church, I wondered if any would be as 
impatient in staying at home as I was. 

The next morning I was feeling very 





far from rested, as was often the case. I 
tried to be cheerful as possible because 
of my visitor, but I need scarcely have 
made the effort, for her face and whole 
bearing were so calm and placid, that | 
felt rested as I sat in company with her. 
She drew her chair near to mine, and 
took out of a small bag a piece of plain 
knitting-work, which she “kept to fill up 
odd moments.” 

As I think of her now, and hear the 
pleasant click of those needles, I seem 
to recover a portion of the soothing they 
gave me then. Presently, after looking 
very kindly at me and then at my boy, 
she said: “I have been reminded of a 
part of my life in Burmah so many times 
since I have stayed with you.” 

“Indeed!” I said, and my heart stood 
still for a moment, and I wondered what 
in my weary life could remind her of such 
cheering success in God's work. 

Seeing my surprise, she said: “ During 
a part of my life in the jungle, one of my 
children fell sick with cough and a sort 
of jungle fever, and remained so for two 
years, and I had to tend and care for 
him so long, and the climate so increased 
the care, that at last I said in rebellion, 
Why not take me to Himself?” 

I looked at her with a feeling that no 
words could convey, and renewed the 
conversation in only very broken sen- 
tences. How rebuked I felt for all the 
thoughts which I had indulged! In the 
midst of peril and the company of entire 
strangers, she had endured a trial similar 
to my own, and of far greater duration. 
How foolish for me to suppose that the 
trials of other Christians were less than 
my own! How we murmur sometimes, 
when we ought to be trusting in the 
goodness of our God! 

Then immediately after how strength- 
ened I felt! Who knows, I thought, but 
God may be preparing me for a time 
of labor and abundant reward? I took 
up my burden, and it seemed to have 
lost half its weight at once. 

Since then labor has been abundant, 
and reward encouraging, but I am glad to 
go back and study that early lesson afresh, 
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Tue old city of Hamburg was the home 
of Froebel, the founder of the Kindergar- 
ten system of instruction for children, and 
it has always held the front rank in the de- 
velopment and extension of its plans. And 
just now it is engaged in broadening the 
field of its operations in a way that may be 
interesting to our lady readers. The lead- 
ers of the system have always been ac- 
cused of being too ideal in their theories; 
and to meet this, they have passed over into 
a very practical field of usefulness; namely, 
the development of a system that will aid 
the mothers intelligently with the children 
2t home as well as in the school. One of 
the greatest trials of motherdom is to obtain 
kind and intelligent service for their little 
ones in the house, before they are ready to 
enter the kindergarten, or primary school, 
and even for those who may, for various rea- 
sons, not be able to attend any school away 
from home. These good apostles of the 
good cause are attracting much attention, 
and cultivating a field that has hitherto lain 
fallow; they are endeavoring to train a class 
of young girls who have been nothing more 
than nurses to be also, in a certain sense, 
teachers; and to bring with them into the 
home a certain intelligent training that will 
enable them to be useful aids to overbur- 
dened mothers. This system divides the 
Kindergarten teachers into two classes, those 
for the home and those for the school. So 
important have the former become, and so 
clearly has their utility been recognized, that 
nearly fifteen hundred have already been 
sent out; and the demand is ever on the in- 
crease. A good many have been inclined 
to ridicule the matter, and insist that it is 
enough to teach girls to be kind to children 
to make them useful in the home; but the 
increased demand in better families for those 





who have had the training of the school, 
proves that their superiority is appreciated 
and acknowledged. These trained chil- 
dren’s maids become intelligent and ambi- 
tious girls, instead of the mere mechanical 
drudges so frequently met with in their class, 
and there is now arising a demand for them 
abroad. Many of them have gone to Rus- 
sia, Poland, England, and Italy. They go 
under a contract between the institution and 
their employers, so that their teachers still 
remain their protectors and counselors. The 
course of preparatory study lasts two years, 
and, in some instances, three, according to 
the age and abilities of the girls. They are 
not received under their sixteenth year, and 
are generally not acceptable if they are 
much older, because the sprightliness and 
vigor of youth are necessary to an interest 
in a work of this kind. During their course 
of study they visit Kindergartens, children’s 
hospitals, and even asylums, so as to have as 
much practical information as possible in 
regard to the management of children under 
a!l conditions of life. The girls, almost with- 
out exception, go at their work with genuine 
enthusiasm, and full of inclination to profit 
by the experience of family life, without be- 
ing turned aside from the precepts and teach- 
ings of their school, They are distinctly 
taught that they are to assist the mothers, 
and not take their place; to be in harmony 
with them, and not in antagonism, as is too 
often the case with the care-takers of the little 
ones. The girl has learned much that the 
mother does not know, and needs to know 
much practically which the mother alone 
can know, and she is taught to harmonize as 
far as possible all her interests with those of 
the household, instead of being antagonistic 
to them, as is so often the case with the chil- 
dren’s nurses. Above all, an effort is made 
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to place the girl on a higher plane, that she 
may be made an acceptable member of the 
family, and find her attachments there, in- 
stead of seeking them and her associations 
with the servants of the household. The 
whole enterprise is, we learn, receiving 
much encouragement from ladies of high 
social influence, and bids fair to be a success 
and a source of mutual profit—to the mothers 
who long for kind and intelligent care of their 
little ones, and to poor girls of aspirations 
for improvement into a position that shall 
raise them above the common level of serv- 
ants and menials. The authorities of the 
society keep up a correspondence with the 
pupils who leave them, and thus continue 
to shield and encourage them. 


THE growing scarcity of animal food in 
Europe has so increased the price of the 
commodity that the poorer classes of the 
community are practically deprived of it, 
many of them seldom tasting of it more 
than once or twice a week. To remedy this 
lack, a strenuous effort has been made in 
Germany for several years to introduce the 
use of horse-flesh for the poor; because after 
the horse has had his day, as a worker, he 
may be fattened, and sold at a price consid- 
erably below that of the ordinary meat of 
the shambles. It has been rather difficult, 
however, to make it popular, although the 
police have taken great pains to have all the 
horse-flesh offered for sale previously in- 
spected, so that none but good and healthy 
meat can be offered for sale. The Parisians 
have always kept pretty shy of it, although 
repeated efforts have been made to introduce 
it into the French cuisine. But the Ger- 
mans forced them to resort to it during the 
state of siege when their food ran short, and 
they found it a much more juicy and tooth- 
some article of food than they had expected ; 
so that what necessity taught them, policy 
in some instances has continued. But horse- 
flesh needed the sanction of the epicures of 
Paris to make it fashionable, and a great ef- 
fort has recently been made to secure this. 
A few prominent men placed themselves at 
the head of the movement, and arranged a 
grand ‘*Franco-Anglo-American horse and 
mule banquet,” presided over by an English- 
man, who has made the consumption of 
horse-flesh the great labor of his life. Be- 





ae, 

side him sat the founder 
‘s Horse-flesh Committee of pb pe 
s ? uring 
the siege, who gathered a world of expe- 
rience in his official career. Among other 
notabilities were former ministers of State, 
the adjutants of MacMahon, the President of 
the Republic, the director of the “Garden 
of Plants,” and many nobles and journalists, 
About half-past eight the banquet began, 
by an invitation on the part of the presiding 
officer to proceed to the conflict between fact 
and prejudice. The first delicacy served 
was horse-broth with toasted bread-crusts, 
The novices hesitated to enter on the mys- 
teries of hippophagy, and cast very suspi- 
cious looks into their plates; but, when they 
saw the veterans enter on the work with 
smiles, they gathered courage for the trial, 
and sipped the first spoonful with doubt, the 
second with confidence, and the third with 
the assurance that they had tasted that be- 
fore in certain restaurants, but never 
dreamed of its being ‘‘ Bouzllon a cheval,” 
They pronounced the dark-brown liquid, 
with floating crusts, to be equal to the best 
beef-broth extant. The next course in order 
consisted of smoked sausage of horse-flesh, 
and pastry covered with a hash of donkey’s 
liver. The former was so highly seasoned 
that its peculiar flavor was lost, while the 
latter was declared a little too strong to be 
agreeable to all stomachs. As _ no French 
banquet is complete without fish, an effort 
had been made to procure a supply of sea- 
horse for the occasion; but when the queer 
fish came, it was discovered that they were 
all shell, and very tough-jointed at that, so 
that the sea-horse was not a success. The 
heavy dish of the meal was ‘‘ roast horse,” in 
English; in French, ‘‘ Filets de cheval rotis.” 
This was declared to have a taste between 
that of beef and venison. Then came a 
delicate ‘* ragout,” composed of the tongues 
of horses, mules, and donkeys. This was 
declared to be excellent; but the pearl of 
the table was a donkey fricassee, which ina 
gastronomic point of view was without fault, 
while the ‘* Filets de mulet”’ were voted down 
and out. Among the beverages, besides the 
wines on the bill of fare, stood the fer- 
mented mare’s milk of the Arabs, and fresh 
asses’ milk and butter, while the salads were 
dressed with horse-oil instead of that of 
olives. These culinary pleasures were, of 
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course, supplemented by some of a more in- 
tellectual nature. The president congratu- 
lated the gentlemen and the /adies who had 
so bravely conquered public prejudice and 
appeared at and enjoyed the banquet. He 
deprecated the loss in food of the myriads 
of horses killed and thrown away every year 
because of prejudice, which, in England 
alone, would feed a million of men. The 
gay feast closed with an appeal to the guests 
to make propaganda for horse-flesh, in the 
interest of humanity, and the announcement 
that prizes would shortly be offered to those 
who would first open shambles for the sale 
of the flesh of the noble beast. Critics say 
that the banquet closed with a grand horse- 
laugh instead of the usual cheers. 





AmonG the many conflicts that are now 
agitating European society to its center, no 
one, perhaps, is more sad than that between 
the Sisters of Charity and the governments, 
especially in Prussia. This Government has 
found it necessary, as a means of self-defense 
and preservation, to place the stern hand of 
the law on many true and devoted women, 
whose calling is benevolence, and who 
doubtless perform a deal of good for the race, 
but who commingle with it so many purposes 
of evil result, if not of ill intent, that their 
presence in any institution is equivalent to 
rebellion against the authorities. When 
Prussia drove out the Jesuits, she thought to 
have done with the matter of religious inter- 
ference with the affairs of the State; but in 
this she was sorely mistaken. When they 
left, their work was transferred to many of the 
meek and saintly-looking sisters, whose very 
presence seems to indicate charity and benev- 
olence, but who, in their devotion to the pa- 
pal Church, make themselves the instruments 
of discord and unrest. In the elementary 
school, in the hospital, in all benevolent in- 
stitutions, and in the privacy of the family, 
as they visit from house to house, their power 
for good or evil is immense; and what they 
teach or say is done with such kindness and 
gentleness that even enemies hesitate to find 
evil in it, while friends and partisans look 
upon it as inspired. But the insinuating 
character of their influence makes it so much 
the more dangerous where it is exerted ; and 
thus the Prussians to their sorrow have found 
it. They wake up, so to say, to find them- 





selves environed with a net-work of con- 
vents filled with sisters in dark or dusky ha- 
biliments, whose life is devoted to making 
propaganda for the papal Church by means 
that are the most effective of any in the list 
of human influences. Their gentle words, 
tender hands, and modest smiles, conquer 
where naught else would, in their care of 
the sick, assistance to the poor, and guidance 
of the young. And thus, with their noise. 
less tread and apparently harmless weapons, 
they have gained entrance into nearly every 
sanctuary of the land, and especially into the 
schools of the rising generation. Prussia 
hesitated before raising the hand against 
gentle women engaged in deeds of benevo- 
lence; but she has at last, in self-defense, 
found it necessary to interfere, and remove 
these women from the schools, and supervise 
their work in all the benevolent institutions. 
For this she is harshly blamed in many 
quarters; but her reply is, that these women 
have never been molested, and never weuld 
be, in their legitimate work of religion and 
benevolence; and statistics are quoted to 
prove that their influence is so great in po- 
litical matters as to make them more dan- 
gerous to the State than open enemies on the 
platform or in the press. And their opposi- 
tion is not of a partisan, but rather of a na- 
tional nature; for all their allegiance is given, 
not to the head of their own nation, but to 
one who is the declared and open enemy of 
the rulers of the land. 





THE Germans have always taken the lead 
in color printing, and seem likely to hold it. 
They are now printing, besides the most ex- 
quisite chromos, imitations of aquarelles, or 
water-colors, that are as delicately beautiful 
as any that leave the artist’s own pencil. 
The best of these aquarelles are those of the 
Nile, by Werner, of which there is a large 
and choice collection. The fairy scenes of 
the marvelous river have never before been 
delineated by so masterly a hand in the 
original, or with such skill in reproduction. 
The lion-headed statues of Karnak, and the 
view of Cairo from the north, are said to 
bear off the palm. The cattle-pieces, which 
are not usually good in color-printing, leave 
nothing to be desired. Another skillful 
artist in this line is Leitz, who deals mostly 
in devotional pieces, such as the head of 
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Christ with the crown of thorns, and the 
famous Mater Dolorosa after Carlo Dolce. 
The imitations are so large and so perfect 
that they are being used in many churches 
as substitutes for the original, thus cultivat- 
ing public taste up to a higher standard than 
can be obtained from the many _ inferior 
works in the poorer rural districts. Chromos 





rs. 
have lost much of their value in this country 
from the persistent effort to force on the 
market the most miserable daubs, as pre. 
miums for all sorts of enterprises; but the 
Germans have been desirous of giving a far 
higher character to their work, and have 
succeeded in retaining public favor for the 
art. 





WOMEN’S RECORD AT HOME. 


In days now happily gone by, school- 
teaching was the only occupation in which 
feminine brains were allowed to compete 
with masculine. In the line of hand labor, 
woman was restricted to the various duties 
of the kitchen, the laundry, the nursery, and 
the sewing-room. When she began to cast 
a covetous eye upon avocations thought to 
be out of her sphere, she was almost socially 
ostracized by her wealthier sisters, and sneered 
at by her indignant brothers. Even now, it 
is hard for a few of these brothers to refrain 
from insisting that she shall not emancipate 
herself from the kitchen; and occasionally 
the complaint comes from some learned source 
that too many women are employed in our 
schools; but it is useless for them to ‘‘ kick 
against the pricks,” as the ‘last census re- 
turns show the existence of more trades 
among women than one would suppose possi- 
ble. Besides women farmers, there are forty- 
five female stock herders, five barbers, twenty- 
four dentists, fifty-seven editors, two hostlers, 
three professional hunters and trappers, five 
lawyers, five hundred and thirty-five physi- 
cians, ninety-seven clergywomen, seven sex- 
tons, ten canal women, one hundred and 
ninety-five draywomen, one pilot, four gas- 
stokers, thirty-three gunsmiths, seven gun- 
powder makers, sixteen ship riggers, with a 
large number of artisans, mechanics, inven- 
tors, telegraph operators, and teachers of 
navigation.” Ladies who spend valuable 
time in cutting up calico into bits and sew- 
ing them together again, putting seven or 
eight thousand pieces into one quilt, find 
themselves highly commended by the press 
for their industry and ingenuity; while the 








country looks askance at Mrs. Fitzgerald as 
a thriving Texas railway contractor; at the 
California lady, who, dealing in mining 
stocks, makes $60,000 during the year; and 
at Mrs. Bryan, of Illinois, who took one 
hundred and twenty-two premiums on her 
cattle, amounting to $1,150, at fairs last Fall, 
We admire far more the spirit of the ‘ young 
woman in Illinois” who, on being told by 
her mother that she was good for nothing 
but to read novels, sawed a cord of hard 
wood in one hundred and five minutes, cut- 
ting each stick twice, than we should if she 
had passed the time in sewing ‘* patchwork,” 
an employment which may serve to amuse 
invalids and old ladies, but which scarcely 
pays in these days of cheap and serviceable 
blanketing. 


—The voluble pen of some newspaper 
correspondent occasionally, though perhaps 
unwittingly, records the fact that society 
ladies are not always butterflies. These 
compliments occur at such rare intervals, 
that it may be well to present a few to the 
public in a more permanent form than that 
of the ephemeral daily. It is said that * Mrs, 
President Grant is one of the best of man- 
agers; the household of the Executive Man- 
sion being run upon sensible, economical 
principles, because its presiding genius under- 
stands all about housekeeping, marketing, 
sewing, and shopping.” ‘Mrs. Senator 
Dawes acts as her husband’s private secre 
tary, and he finds invaluable assistance in 
her quick, methodical ways and womanly 
shrewdness.” It is also reported, en passant, 
that Mrs. Emperor William sets the Berlin 
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ladies a good example by dusting and ‘ fix- 
ing up” her own room every morning. In 
an humbler walk of Washington life, we 


’ Gnd that the intuition of the Treasury girls 


serves them well in the counterfeit business. 
And General Spinner, who has had twelve 
years’ experience in the work, says they are 
worth ten times as much as the men for such 
business. ‘¢ A man always has a reason for 
a counterfeit,” says the General; ‘forty, 
may be, but he is wrong half the time. 
A woman never has a reason. She says ’t is 
counterfeit because it ¢s counterfeit, and 
she’s always right; though she could n’t 
tell how she found out if she were to be 
hung for it.” Farther down in the scale of 
life, we learn that the colored people of Ala- 
bama own about seven million dollars’ worth 
of property. The women of this section 
are reported to be much more thrifty than 
the men. 


—Mrs. E. D. Cheny says: ‘‘I have yet 
to see the first woman whose health has 
been injured by a well regulated activity of 
the brain. I have known many instances 
where vigor of body was restored by earnest 
mental life; and I believe that more young 
women sink into invalidism, or die prema- 
turely, from the want of adequate thorough 
mental training, than from any other one 
physical or mental cause.” American girls, 
we are glad to say, are learning that the 
most thorough mental training profiteth 
nothing in conection with a diseased phys- 
ical organism ; hence, many of them are en- 
deavoring to cultivate muscle as well as 
brains. Boating and equestrianism offer 
opportunities of which some Washington 
ladies were not slow to avail themselves du- 
ring the past fashionable season. ‘The 
Misses Jewell handle the oars very grace- 
fully,” and ‘‘Miss Meigs is considered one 
of the best feminine strokes on the Hudson,” 
while Miss Belle Richardson is said to be 
an accomplished rider. If health and help 
are ever to reach the almost confirmed in- 
validism of American women ‘they must 
come from above downward ;” and, example 
being better than precept, these young 
ladies are acting as models for their country- 
women. 


—It is now understood that A. T. Stew- 
art, the New York millionaire, has alto- 











gether relinquished the idea of devoting the 
great iron building on Fourth Avenue, New 
York, begun several years ago, and long 
under roof, to its original purpose of a work- 
ing-women’s home. He is said to have dis- 
covered the plan to be impracticable; for 
working women would not enter it under 
such restrictions as are necessary. He tried 
to induce the women in his retail establish- 
ment to agree to go there, when the build- 
ing should be completed, and they one 
and all flatly refused to do so. He is re- 
ported to feel bitterly disappointed at the 
result, because the Home was a benevolent 
scheme he had long cherished. His in- 
tention was to charge only a nominal 
price to the women,—just enough to pre- 
serve their feeling of indepenence; but the 
pride of poverty fears even the approach 
of charity. 


— Of all the women who served in the 
war, in various capacities, only one was pen- 
sioned for physical disabilities—Mrs. Isa- 
bella Fogg, of Maine, who was so seriously 
injured by a fall in Louisville, while engaged 
in hospital work. 


— The sea-side home for the overtasked 
toiling women of Philadelphia, at Asbury 
Park, erected a year ago by the Woman’s 
Christian Association, is already over- 
crowded. An appeal is making for means 
to add another wing. 


— The ladies of Manistee, Michigan, have 
built a large house for the use of temper- 
ance workers. On the second floor there is 
« fine hall for entertainments and public lec- 
tures. The building cost some fifteen thou- 
sand dollars, and is all paid for, except about 
five hundred dollars, which the ladies ex- 
pect to close out before long. The first 
floor has a reading-room and also a coffee- 
room. 


— ‘One of the chief points of interest 
in the Minnesota University commencement 
was the fact that one of the graduates is a 
female, Miss Helen Mary Ely.” Miss Ely 
takes the anomalous degree of ‘* Bachelor of 
Literature.” By unanimous vote of the 
class, she was chosen to deliver the valedic- 
tory address, as a distinction worthy tc be 
bestowed on the first female graduate of the 
University of Minnesota. 
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ART NOTEs. 


Tue Orchestra has been discussing the con- 
ditions of progress in music as a fine art. It 
sensibly asserts that, ‘‘If we want to pro- 
gress, we must eliminate all irritability of 
feeling; we must meet with calmness the 
most opposing thoughts, giving those who 
differ credit for rising above all personal 
interests and all party views. And, indeed, 
those who float with the stream, who have, 
so to speak, vested interests in set received 
habits of action and accepted modes of 
thought, can well afford to let reformers 
speak, knowing full well that the world is 
not so entirely wise that it can be changed 
and converted at will; and that history shows 
the utility of special lives has sometimes 
been completely lost to mankind by people 
not having the honesty to refrain from con- 
demning what they had not the ability to 
understand. . . . We may divide mu- 
sicians into two kinds, which two kinds must 
hold endless war until one or other be van- 
quished. These are the Realists and Arti- 
ficialists: if the latter be right, the former 
sort are wrong, differing on first premises; 
for we put music in the highest order of 
things; we consider it as the using of an 
existing fact, originated by nature’s God, 
and dimly discerned by us; while they of 
the other school of thought consider music 
as the sole demonstration of themselves by 
means of a fabricated contrivance; one kind 
believe in perfect, the other in equal, tem- 
perament. If music be another aspect of 
‘Nabob sauce,’ then are our efforts vain; 
but if, on the other hand, it be as we con- 
sider it, then is it a thing worthy of every 
energy for its discovery and every effort for 
its defense.” 


— The death of Sir Sterndale Bennett has 
produced a profound sorrow in England. 
He was, without doubt, the greatest En- 
glish musical composer of the present cent- 
ury. He was a man of excessive modesty, 
and to him his chosen art was allin all. It 
is said that he specially delighted in Cowper ; 
and the resemblance in the spirit of these 
men has been remarked by those who have 
studied their characters most carefully. He 
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was even a greater favorite among the Ger. 
mans than with his own countrymen. Such 
masters as Mendelssohn and Schumann de. 
lighted to honor him, on his frequent visits 
to their native land; and Ferdinand Hiller 
is said to have exclaimed on the occasion of 
the Bonn Festival, in 1870: ‘ Look at him 
well, children. You will never see such a 
great man again.”’ Bennett was an indom. 
itable worker; he believed in conscientious 
composition, hence the comparative fewness 
of his productions. He used to tell his sty. 
dents: ‘Above all things be patient; be 
content to spend years in close, earnest study 
of the great masters; take Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Spohr, Mendelssohn, for your 
guides.” After listening to Mendelssohn's 
marvelous organ-playing, he was asked how 
he had acquired such power. His answer 
was: ‘* By working like a horse.” And he was 
an ever-living exponent of his philosophy, 


— The removal of the Italian capital from 
Florence to Rome is to tell on the relative 
attractiveness of these twoart centers. A cor- 
respondent thinks this removal is not to be 
regretted by the Florentines, since the com. 
mercial spirit that prevailed while the court 
was there threatened to obliterate many val- 
uable and picturesque objects that rendered 
Florence very attractive to the stranger. In 
Rome the process of demolition of old build- 
ings still goes on, and it is greatly feared 
that the desire for innovation may tempt the 
Government to remove many monuments 
that have been inseparably associated with 
the Eternal City, and have long helped to 
make Rome ¢He art shrine of the whole world. 


— Sir Rutherford Alcock has been writing 
some very interesting papers for the London 
Art Journal, on Japanese art. He endeavors 
to apply the principle elucidated by a class 
of writers on art history, that where civil and 
religious tyranny has prevailed, the progress 
of the useful and elegant arts has been slow 
and laborious. He argues that if art con- 
sists only of painting and sculpture, as Rus- 
kin maintains, then the Japanese have little 
claim to rank as artists. But if art consists 
in carving or painting natural objects, then 
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caine 
do they take very high rank ; since he thinks 
that they now daily produce, in metal and 
in ivory, works that may fairly challenge 
comparison with some of the best-cut me- 
dallions and statuettes of the Grecian and 
Roman periods. Sir Rutherford does not 
regard the Japanese inferior to the Euro- 
pean in small figure delineation, clever group- 
ing, and vigorous action, but, in regard to the 
sentiment and the type of beauty, they are 
greatly inferior; and he suggests that one 
reason is the fact that there is among all 
Asiatic nations an almost total lack of beauty 
among the females. In nature around them 
they find beautiful objects to copy, and they 
do it very accurately; but they search in 
yain for one among their females who can 
stand for a high type of beauty. 


—At this season of camp-meetings, it is 
interesting to see in the J//ustrated London 
News, of July 3d, a pleasant picture of an 
“American Religious Camp-meeting.” It is 
represented very correctly. 


— Professor Ritter, teacher of instrumental 
music in Vassar College, and author of a 
‘History of Music,”’ has lately made an in- 
teresting discovery, from a photograph of a 
musical manuscript, at Miami University, 
Oxford, in Ohio, where it lay concealed in 
an old volume of Aristotle, published in 1582. 
Its origin is traced to the twelfth century. 
Later, an Easter chant, traced to the tenth 
century, has been found. The characters are 
written without lines, which must have ren- 
dered the study of music most difficult and 
uncertain. 

— The late Atheneum says that persons in- 
terested in ancient historical relics will be 
sorry to learn that the Parthenon of Athens 
is being shockingly wrecked and ruined. 
Tourists, every season, visit it, knock off 
limbs of statues, pull off portions of the 
frieze which Lord Elgin left, and clambering 
up, with hammer and stone break off bits of 
the Doric capitals. These capitals, it will 
be remembered, are painted with rows of 
leaves, which are supposed to be bent double 
_ under the weight of the architrave, and relic- 

hunters seem to be especially fond of chip- 
ping this portion of the masonry. ‘Not a 
fortnight ago,” says the correspondent, ‘a 
tourist knocked off a finger of one of the 
finest statues, as he wished to add to his pri- 





vate collection of curiosities at New York.” 
The Greeks have determined to protect the 
building as much as possible, and to store up 
in a safe place the most interesting and val- 
uable of the fragments of sculpture, which 
lie all over the place, exposed to rude winds, 
and men more savage than they. They have 
almost completed a museum at the back of 
the Acropolis, but the work has come to a 
stand-still for lack of money. 

— Mr. Gladstone lately took part in a dis- 
cussion which followed the reading of a pa- 
per by Dr. Schlieman, before the Society of 
Antiquaries, on Troy, and expressed a high 
estimate of the value of Dr. Schlieman’s 
discoveries. 

— The Emperor of Japan has just given 
orders to an Italian painter, for all the por- 
traits of the sovercigns of Europe, in order to 
adorn his palace at Takio. He is also desi- 
rous of obtaining from Italy a sufficient 
number of artists to found an art-school in 
Japan. 

—Art-industry in England is obtaining 
publicity by its genuine successes. Manu- 
facturers of coarse pottery have united with 
schools of art, and produced a fine kind of 
earthenware, beautifully decorated with de- 
signs and paintings. Poetical and Scriptural 
subjects are represented, in colors that per- 
fectly harmonize. 

— Great interest is being created in Lon- 
don on the proposed establishment of free 
scholarships in the National Training-school 
of Music. Ata recent meeting of the So- 
ciety of Arts, the Prince of Wales, the Duke 
of Edinburgh, the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, and the Lord Mayor, were speak- 
ers, urging the early establishment of such 
scholarships for metropolitan students. 


— The excavations of Pompeii were made 
unusually brilliant on the 14th of June by 
the presence of the Dowager Queen of Swe- 
den. In the first chamber that was opened 
a number of women’s ornaments were found, 
gold bracelets, silver ear-rings, glass, ala- 
baster, and other vases, Near them lay the 
lock, hasp, and setting of the casket in 
which they had probably been deposited. 
In another chamber, apparently adapted for 
a triclinium, a bedstead was found, similar 
to the one now in the National Museum at 
Naples, which caused great excitement at 
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the time of its discovery; and in the same 
apartment two vases were recovered in good 
condition. 


—A Royal School of’ Art needle-work 
was opened in July, at South Kensington 
Museum, by Her Royal Highness, the Prin- 
cess Christian. The Queen has given her 
name as patron. The object is the revival 
of a nearly lost and beautiful art, that of 
decoration. This must be done by women, 
as this occupation is not unnatural to them, 
and therefore not irksome. If the desire 
among the wealthy classes for more beautiful 
needle-work will only result in supplying 
the great mass of poor, unemployed women 
of England with work, then will we wish it 
godspeed, and pray other royal families, 
reveling in these many palaces, and even the 
loved and honored of the one ‘* White 
House,’”’ may yet join heart and hand in 
such noble art work. 


— William Gibbs Rogers, the eminent 
English carver in wood, has recently de- 
ceased. He was the author of some of the 
best modern decorative work in Great Brit- 
ain. In the year 1872, the Queen awarded 
to him a pension of £50 in the Civil List, as 
a recognition of the influence which he had 
on art decoration. 


—A writer in the London Atheneum has 
a criticism upon the way artists make so 
many absurd botanical anachronisms in their 
most famous pictures. He says: ‘In the 
Royal Academy, in ‘Anne Page and Slender,’ 
Mr. Cope introduces the Tulipa Gesneriana, 
not known in England before 1577; the red 
Geranium, introduced in 1719; the Camellia 
in 1739; and the Chinese Primrose, in 1820. 
Mr. Bedford’s posing his ‘Hermione’ be- 
tween a lemon and an orange-tree reminds 
the critic that neither was known to the 
Greeks and Romans, or perhaps was never 
seen by Shakespeare himself. ‘The first 
orange-tree was planted, it is said, in Eng- 
land (in Bedington Park) in 1595, and it was 
a century later before it became to be gen- 
erally grown in England. The lemon was 
not introduced until 1648.’ ‘In flower pic- 
tures, artists habitually group together flow- 
ers which never bloom together, and habit- 
ually introduce plants of the New World 
into pictures of the ancient life of the Old 
World.’ ” 





i 
— The June number of the Builder gives 
us some art notes from the ‘Heart of Af 
rica,” from the pen of the intrepid traveler 
Schweinfurth. He says: ‘The people 
within one hundred miles of the equator 
have a state of things peculiarly their own 
and, artistically looked at, it is of infinite te 
terest, for they have a system of ornamenta, 
tion of their own, and of building, ang 
house putting together, from which some 
thing might be learned, perhaps, even here, 
The forms of the vases and drinking. 
are noted by Mr. Schweinfurth as 
artistic in form and ornamentation, 
- + « There is one very singular fact. Jt 
is very difficult to reproduce their simple art, 
and where this has been done by our most 
skillful work, it has proved very unsuccess 
ful. . . Inthe very heart of Africa, where 
books have no existence, and where man is 
in a ‘primitive state, and where he designs 
and works out his thoughts in the simplest 
way, and without borrowing or copying, he 
guides his hand to fine artistic work. It is 
noticed that this simple and primitive system 
of ornamentation, found in this remote spot, 
is to be met with nearly the world over. Itis 
arepetition of the same acts, a drawing of the 
same lines, finding a pleasure and delight in 
the zigzag, in cross-hatching, in evenly dis. 
tributed dots and small circles, in squares 
side by side (as in a chess-board), in simple 
notches, and, indeed in all regular and re 
peated simple figures and geometrical forms, 
It is a world-wide language, and is worth 
the knowing something about.” ? 


flasks 
really 


—It is proposed to erect a colossal bust 
of Washington Irving in the Central Park, 
New York. Preliminary steps to accomplish 
the work have been taken by an association 
of ladies residing in New York, Brooklyn, 
and Westchester County, and it is said that 
a contract for the sculpture has already been 
made with Mr. Wilson Macdonald, author 
of the Irving bust erected a few years ago 
in Prospect Park, Brooklyn. The bust will 
be placed on a granite pedestal, with four 
bronze figures representing Rip Van Winkle, 
an old Knickerbocker, and two others of 
Irving’s original characters. The bust will 
be ready to exhibit at the Centennial Expo- 
sition, at Philadelphia, in 1876, and after 
that event, will be publicly erected in the 
Central Park. 
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Apvices from Panama, of July 18th, de- 
scribe a terrible mob and insurrection of the 
people of San Miguel, a town of forty thousand 
inhabitants. A great deal of discontent has 
been excited against the Government by its 
refusal to allow a pastoral of the Bishop of 
San Salvador, written in a tone hostile to the 
laws, to be read in the churches. There 
had also been considerable hostile feeling 
among the lower classes, owing to some reg- 
ulations requiring dealers to use a new mar- 
ket-place. While matters were in this con- 
dition, a priest, named Palacios, preached a 
violent sermon against the constituted au- 
thorities, on Sunday, the 2oth ult. That 
evening the mob arose, attacked the cabilao, 
and liberated some two hundred prisoners. 
They then proceeded to assault the small 
garrison, and took the Cuartel, killed Gen- 
erals Espenosa and Castro, cut the former to 
pieces, and threw the pieces ai each other; 
split the skull of General Castro, and threw 
him over a wall, where he was picked up by 
his mother, and died in three days. The 
garrison were nearly all assassinated, and 
many prominent citizens killed. After this 
the fanatic mob set fire to some sixteen 
houses with kerosene. Before the town was 
entirely destroyed, it fortunately happened 
that her British Majesty’s ship Fastome was 
at La Union, when she landed her marines, 
which allowed the garrison there, united 
with some troops from Amapala, in Hondu- 
ras, to march to the relief of San Miguel, 
and put down the mob. The amount of 
property destroyed is estimated at one mill- 
ion dollars. Later reports state that the 
Bishop of Santa Tecla and seven priests were 
secretly arrested, and hurried under a guard 
of one hundred soldiers to Port Libertad, 
where they were put on board a steamer and 
sent into Nicaragua. Bishop Carcamo and 
two canons have been expelled from the 
country, also Professor Rodriguez. It was 
discovered that similar outbreaks to that at 
San Miguel had been organized all over the 
republic. 


—In consequence of reports circulated 


among the Herzegovinians, that it was the 
Vor. XXXV.—24* 
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policy of the Turks to extirpate Christians, 
the former rose in insurrection July 13th. 
Masses of insurgents surround the towns of 
Gasko, Nevensini, and Stalatz. Six hun- 
dred families have fled into Croatia and Ser- 
via, and twelve hundred have arrived in 
Dalmatia at different points along the fron- 
tier. July 23d.—The Herzegovina insur- 
gents were attacked by Turkish troops 
Friday last, near Nevesigna, and a severe 
engagement took place. Many were killed 
and wounded on both sides. Saturday, the 
Turks made a sortie from Stalatz, and at- 
tacked the insurgents near Dabra. Four 
companies made an unsuccessful effort to 
flank the insurgents. The fighting lasted all 
day. The Turks fired Gorlitza. The Gov- 
ernor of Bosnia, July 26th, telegraphed to 
the Porte that the operations of the Turkish 
troops at Nevesigna and Belik resulted in 
the dispersion of the insurgent bands near 
those places. 


— On July roth, a steamer from Panama 
brought additional details of the great earth- 
quake in South America. Cucuta is in ruins, 
not a single house remaining. The killed 
are calculated at five thousand. Rosario, 
San Antonio, Epachuo, San Juan de Ureno, 
San Cayetano, San Christobal, Tariba Laba- 
tera, La Grita, and the adjoining villages, 
are in complete ruins. Salazan suffered se- 
verely, and the adjoining country is nearly 
devastated. Chinacota, Chapo, Pamplona, 
Cucatila, Arbaldas, Santiago, Gallindo, and 
Gramelote have also been great sufferers. 
The number of the dead in Cucuta is calcu- 
lated at three-quarters of the entire popula- 
tion. The few families saved are on the 
outskirts of what was the city, but they will 
soon be obliged to retire, as the putrefaction 
of the dead will not allow them to remain. 
It is heart-rending to see the wounded, who 
have no care, and can not remain long alive 
in their present condition, Thieves and 
robbers swept down on the ill-fated city, and 
hardly a single safe has been saved from the 
custom-house. Pillage is general. Four 
hundred mules were killed in the streets, 
and, as there is no one to remove them, the 
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stench is becoming frightful. The store- 
house at Puerto de Los Cachos was sacked 
and burned by bandits, In Piedecuesta the 
town-hall is destroyed, and in Pamplona the 
cathedral is in ruins. 


—Further details of the flood in France 
announce the destruction of three thousand 
houses, and the loss of sixty million dollars. 


— During the past year $1,000,000 worth 
of coral was fished up out of the depths of 
the Mediterranean by the coral gatherers of 
Naples. 


—The ballot system was introduced in 
Canada on July 7th. Votes for the election 
of members of Legislature for the Province 
of Quebec were cast in an orderly manner. 


—Chinese advices of July 3d say several 
foreigners have been assaulted in Pekin. 
The native soldiers who insulted the Amer- 
ican consul and wife, and made hostile dem- 
onstrations against the British consulate at 
Chin Kiang, have been punished. 


—The old principle of pope before king 
has, within the month of July, been practi- 
cally abandoned by the Roman clergy in 
the German empire. Permission has been 
given to the priests and bishops to obey the 
ecclesiastical laws of the Government. 


—The Moniteur, published in Paris, com- 
menting on the insurrection in Herzegovina, 
says a very little time will show whether it 
is a false alarm, or whether a final conflagra- 
tion in the Christian districts of Turkey has 
commenced. In any case, the situation is 
sufficiently serious to give uneasiness to Eu. 
ropean diplomacy. 


— Advices from the Navigator Islands 
state that Colonel Steenberger, United States 
Commissioner, was cordially received by the 
natives, who adopted a constitution framed 
by Colonel Steenberger, making the mon- 
arch elective for a term of four years, to al- 
ternate between the two old families of kings, 
Malieloa and Topua. A representative of 
the former family has been elected as first 
king. Colonel Steenberger was chosen prime 
minister for life, and has accepted the posi- 
tion. 

—The Methodist Church and mission 


schools in Chin Kiang.were partly destroyed 
and robbed by a Chinese mob early in May, 





Eh 
and on the first Sunday in that month a proc. 
lamation was issued announcing that the 
offenders would be punished. They haye 
been arrested, and the Government officials 
have voluntarily paid the full indemnity for 
the damage done. This is the first instance 
of the kind in Chinese mission fields, A 
good deal of official badgering and threatep. 
ing is usually required to get them to do 
even justice to Christian Communities, 


—The list of the German exhibitors at 
the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition has 
been officially closed. The number of those 
who intend to exhibit in the art department 
is eight hundred, and the large manufacto. 
ries on the Rhine and in Westphalia and 
Saxony will be specially represented. An 
imperial commissioner has been appointed to 
obtain more room for the German department 
in the Exhibition building. 


—A council of delegates from all the Pres. 
byterian Churches in Christendom met in 
Regent Square, London, July 2oth, and on 
the 23d a constitution of unity was adopted, 
The name given to the new union is “ Alli. 
ance of Reformed Churches throughout the 
World.’”’ All Churches are included which 
hold to the Presbyterian system and creed, 
The preamble of the constitution recites the 
objects of the Alliance, which are, to dem- 
onstrate the unity of belief among Protest. 
ants, organize mission work, promote edu: 
cational and social reforms, and oppose 
infidelity and religious intolerance. The del- 
egates in attendance numbered one hundred, 


— The centennial celebration of Washing- 
ton’s assumption of the command of the 
Continental army was celebrated at Cam- 
bridge, July 3d. Flags of bunting were 
liberally displayed, and many private dwell- 
ings were elaborately decorated. National 
salutes were fired at sunrise and sunset, bells 
were rung, and points of historic interest 
marked by appropriate inscriptions. The 
streets were thronged. The exercises of the 
day consisted of a poem by James Russell 
Lowell, and an oration by Professor Pea 
body, of Harvard College. A prominent 
feature at the dinner was a poem by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, speeches made by Gov 
ernor Gaston, Senator Boutwell, General 
Devens, and others. Inthe evening fire 
works and illuminations prevailed. 
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Otp Wir. — *‘ As for jest,” says *large- 
browed Verulam,” saying what many scores 
of others have said, if not said as well, 
«there be certain things which ought to be 
privileged from it; namely, religion, mat- 
ters of state, great persons, any man’s pres- 
ent business of importance, and any case that 
deserveth pity.” This is most true, and 
however prone we may be to violate it, we 
should not desire or dare to contradict it. 
But, because we see that there are some mat- 
ters unfit for ridicule and jesting, there is no 
reason why we should suppose persons occu- 
pied with religion or matters of state to be 
incapable of a joke or witticism. -We do not 
mean saints, statesmen, and magnates of to- 
day ; every body knows that the frock does 
not of necessity silence the joker, and that, 
as for statesmen and magnates, legislation is 
becoming nightly more impossible without 
‘great laughter ;” but saints, statesmen, and 
magnates of hundreds, even thousands, of 
years ago,—the ‘‘ancients,’—men whose 
names stink in the nostrils of the school-boy, 
and are seen in the foot-notes of the man of 
research. Repartee is not peculiar to the 
moderns, any more than don mots to the 
French. Musty classics can show epigrams 
as pointed, and sallies as lively, as the best 
things written or said by Rochester, or Sher- 
idan, or De la Rochefoucauld, or Montes- 
quieu, or Talleyrand. 

There never was a more graceful rejoinder 
than that which the putative father of his- 
tory tells of Croesus, carried off from his 
hoards, and dragged about among the lords 
in waiting of Cambyses. Croesus,” asked 
the crazy tyrant, ‘‘ which is the greater man, 
I or my father?”? The captive must have 
known that, if his adroitness failed him, he 
would probably be offered an immediate 
mark for the cimeter of the escort; but it 
did not. 

‘“*Cyrus,”’ he replied, ‘* was ‘greater than 
you. If in other respects you were your 
father’s equal, you will never have so great 
a son.” 

We might get a good many witty bits from 
thissame Herodotus; but,—not to dwell on 
the airy impertinence of the reply of Amasis 








to Patabemis, or the remark of the Spartan 
on the arrows at Thermopyle, that he could 
‘*fight all the better in the shade,””—what 
can be better than the rebuke of Themistocles 
to the obscure rascal who grumbled at his 
honors, because they were paid, ‘‘ not to the 
man, but to the Athenian?” ‘You, sir,” 
said the hero of the day, ** would not have 
worn them if you had been an Athenian; 
nor I, if I were a citizen of no better place 
than you;” or the repartee of Croesus to Cy- 
rus, when the conqueror’s soldiers were sack- 
ing Sardis,—‘* They are pillaging your treas- 
ures,” said Cyrus. ‘*Not at all,’ said his 
ready captive, ‘*they are pillaging yours.”’ 

Philip and his son have been two rich 
mines for historians and story-tellers (the 
two are by no means synonymous), but they 
seem to have deserved their reputation for 
wit. Try them by brief specimens: 

A friend of Philip’s died. ‘* He had lived 
long enough,” said an officious comforter. 
**Long enough for him, but not long 
enough for me to repay him all the love I 
owe him.” 

England’s ** laughter-loving king’ was 
humorously urbane, we know, even on his 
death-bed, and apologized for the uncon- 
scionable time occupied in his dissolution. 
Alexander preserved his faculty for saying 
a good thing as long. ‘*‘Where are your 
treasures hidden?” he was asked. ‘‘In the 
purses of my friends ;” and what more felici- 
tous rendering of a trite commonplace can 
there be than his remark that ‘*he owed as 
much more to Aristotle than to his father, 
as it is better to live well than to live.” 

Moliére, it should seem, has been antici- 
pated by Antigonus. It was not the great 
Frenchman who frst discovered that no 
man is a hero to his valet. A flatterer said 
to Antigonus, ‘* You are divine.” ‘Ask my 
valet, he will tell you otherwise.” 

Here are more scraps for such a *¢ table- 
talk’? as might have been written by ‘the 
Tlissus or the Tiber: 

‘‘If ever the people lose their senses,’ 
said Demosthenes to Phocion, ‘‘ they will 
kill you.” ‘If they recover them, they 
will kill you,” was the reply. 
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Montesquieu says that princes ought al- 
ways to do what is ‘‘ fort raisonadle, and to 
ratsoner fort peu ;’? and who was it who told 
the young cadet in the Indian civil service 
that his decisions would probably be right ; 
but, did he attempt to defend them, his rea- 
sons would be sure to be wrong? Demos- 
thenes said of Phocion that he upset by his 
logic what he set up by his rhetoric. 

Carlyle’s ‘*speeches silvern, but silence 
golden,” is only another version of Demos- 
thenes’s observation that we have one tongue 
and two ears, because we ought to listen 
twice as much as talk. 

‘*¢ Every body knows”’—(a lying phrase in- 
troduced by writers as a half apology for 
repeating what a few know)—every body 
knows how the Conqueror, tumbling down as 
he sprang on the Sussex coast, rose with his 
hands full of sand, and cried, ‘‘ By the splen- 
dor of God! I hold England in both my 
hands!” Was this original, or was he imi- 
tating Czesar, of whom nearly the same 
words on a similar occasion are recorded ? 

The pinching shoe, it would seem, was pro- 
verbial in Rome. When astonishment was 
expressed that Aimilius Paulus should repu- 
diate a wife both virtuous and well born, he 
pointed to his boots, the work, no doubt, of 
the most fashionable cordonnter of the day, 
and observed: ‘** You can see that they are 
well made, but not where they hurt.” 

There is nothing new under the sun; and 
whenever any body says a good thing, let 
him reflect on the strong probability there 
is somebody else had said it before him. 


Tue Lost Arts.—A great deal of nonsense 
has been uttered by sensation lecturers and 
magazine writers about arts which perished 
with the ancients. To trust in the lamenta- 
tions of these wiseacres over the ‘lost arts,” 
one would think we had fallen upon very 
degenerate timesindeed. But none of these 
doleful stories are true. Cleopatra, no doubt, 
was a very fine woman; but she never dis- 
solved pearls in wine. Archimedes was a 
great man in his day, but he never set fire 
to the Roman ships with burning-glasses, as 
the fable relates. 

The ancients had no useful arts which we 
do not understand better, and practice more 
skillfully, than they did. The humblest 
American mechanic could teach the pol- 
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ished Greek and the cunning Egyptian sci. 
ences and arts of which they never dreamed, 
The ancients, indeed, did many wonderfyl 
things, which have not been since repeated ; 
but they were only such things as are not 
worth doing over again. If we had occasion 
to build such a foolish thing as a pyramid, 
we would improve on our model in every 
respect; and, instead of keeping a hundred 
thousand half-starved slaves at the work for 
twenty years, we would turn it out finished 
in a few months. Vanderbilt, and a hun. 
dred others, would be willing to take the 
contract at a day’s notice. 

If any people, nowadays, lived in a con. 
dition like the ancients, they would be ob. 
jects for sincere pity, and it would be our 
duty speedily to send missionaries among 
them. What a lamentable sight would bea 
nation of great mental vigor, half-clothed 
and poorly fed, tilling the earth with wooden 
plows, without soap, pins, friction matches, 
or India-rubber! How queenly would one 
of our factory girls appear to*them! How 
magical the art of a Yankee clock-maker! 
Beggars, nowadays, with regard to the sub. 
stantial comforts of life, fare better than 
ancient kings. 

Our modern civilization is surely just what 
is suited for the welfare of humanity. The 
steam-engine, politics, electricity, morality, 
and every good thing, move on togetherhar- 
moniously. We look back into the past, to 
note, as warnings, the paths of error which 
our predecessors trod, and we push on cheer- 
fully and confidently, feeling that the présent 
and the future are of the utmost importance 
to us. 


SHELLS AND CRABS.—A ‘‘shell,” in re 
gatta parlance, isa boat about fifty feet long, 
twenty inches wide, and in the center eight 
or nine inches deep. It is built of cedar or 
paper, and weighs about one hundred and 
fifty pounds. The paper boats came into 
fashion in 1868, but were soon rejected on” 
account of their weakness. Moreover, their 
main advantage was their superior lightness, 
and the improvements in the manufacture 
of cedar boats have now reduced their 
weight to the new standard. The ‘shell,” 
at its center, is a low canoe, in which six 
A single light board runs along 
Their feet rest on this. The 


men sit. 
the bottom. 
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sides of the shell would be broken by the 
touch of a foot. The section occupied by 
the crew is perhaps a dozen feet long. The 
nineteen feet of boat at each end of it taper 
gradually toa razor-like edge. Their depth, 
at the ends, is only two or three inches. 
This is a ‘‘shell,”—a long needle, broad- 
ened at the center just enough for a man to 
squeeze between the two edges. The boat, 
with the crew in it, lies a couple of inches 
above the surface of the water. The out- 
riggers, on which the oars rest, are, of course, 
somewhat higher 

A chapter on coxswains would be like the 
famous chapter on the snakes in Erin: 
‘There are no snakes in Ireland.”” There 
are no coxswains. The bow-oar steers, and 
does so with his feet. Two wires run from 
the cross-piece of the rudder along the side 
of the boat and end in a narrow board, upon 
which the feet of the bow-oar rest. He has 
to do his full share of the rowing, and keep 
a sharp lookout over his shoulder besides, in 
order to sway the boat in the right direction 
by pressing on one or the other end of this 
foot-board. This is delicate and difficult 
work, but it saves carrying one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds of coxswain. 

As for the mysterious ‘‘ crabs,” the reader 
can catch them anywhere. All he needs to 
do is to take a boat, try to make quick 
strokes, and put his oar so deep into the 
water that he can’t get it out, or not deep 
enough to have the blade meet with any 
special resistance. In either case he will 
suddenly discover the handle where his 
stomach ought to be, and will probably fall 
over backward, with a very faint and sick 
sensation. 


WorDs WILL NOT BE PuT Down.—Allu- 
sions to the introduction and changes of 
words meet us constantly in our reading. 
Thus ‘‘banter,’’ ‘*mob,” ‘ bully,” ‘*bub- 
ble,” “‘sham,” ‘* shuffling,” and « palming ” 
were new words in the Zaétler’s day, who 
writes: ‘I have done my utmost for some 
years past to stop the progress of ‘mob’ 
and ‘banter,’ but have been plainly borne 
down to my numbers, and betrayed by 
those who promised to assist me.” Recon- 
noitre, and other French terms of war, are 
ridiculed as innovations in the Spectator. 
Skate was a very new word in Swift’s day. 





**Zo skate, if you know what that means,” 
he writes to Stella. . 

‘¢ There is a new word coined within a few 
months,” says Fuller, ‘called fanatics.” 
Locke was accused of affectation in using zdea 
instead of notion. ‘* We have been obliged,” 
says the World, ‘*to adopt the word folice 
from the French.”? Where we read, in an- 
other number, ‘I assisted at the birth -of 
that most significant word, flirtation, which 
dropped from the most beautiful mouth in 
the world, and which has since received the 
sanction of our most accurate Laureate, in 
one of his comedies.”” Jgnore was once sa- 
cred to grand juries. ‘In the znterest of ” 
has been quoted in our time as a slang phrase 
just coming into meaning. Bore has wormed 
itself into polite use within thé memory of 
man. Wrinkle is quietly growing into use 
in its secondary slang sense. Muff we have 
read from the pen of a grave lady, writing 
on a grave subject, to express her serious 
scorn.— Blackwood’s Magazine. 


A RULE FOR SPELLING.—A great many 
people, and in fact the majority of those who 
trip themselves up by unfortunate spelling, 
oftener fail from a wrong transposition of the 
vowels **i’’ and ‘*e,”’ insuch words as *‘ per- 
ceive,” ‘‘relieve,’’ etc., than in any other 
way. An exchange remarks that there is no 
necessity for scratching one’s head over this 
puzzling orthography. The simple word 
transferred its seat to the present location 
‘¢lice”’ is the key to the position. The letter 
“i” always follows ‘1,” and ‘*e” follows 
‘*c,” as in the word above given. Always 
this in your head, and you have it. 


‘‘ ToTE.”’—The word /ofe is generally re- 
garded as slang, and as sectional in its use. 
‘*We resent the indignity cast upon this 
word,” says the Modile Register. ** We cling 
to ‘tote’ as the Anglo-Saxon nation clings 
to Magna Charta. It reminds us of our de- 
scent from a liberty-loving people, and pre- 
serves the memory of justice. The writ by 
which a peasant aggrieved in the baron’s 
court was enabled to carry (tollere) his case 
up to the county court was known as the 
writ of ¢o/t, commonly pronounced fofe. The 


privilege which the humble farmer had of 
toting his case up from his own landlord to 


a less prejudiced court was dear to every En- 
glishman. We will not surrender the word.” 
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FisH CuLTuRE.—The artificial culture of 
fish has probably received more attention, 
and met with more satisfactory results, in this 
country than in any other. The processes 
by which it is carried on may not be without 
interest to our readers, and we make some 
extracts from a lecture delivered by Mr. 
Roosevelt, Fish Commissioner for New York. 
There are two divisions of fish in our coun- 
try which are subjects of fish culture; to 
wit, the salmon tribe and the shad tribe. 
Under the former are included the salmon, 
the trout, lake-trout, the white fish, and the 
California salmon. The first thing to be 
done is to obtain the spawning-fish in proper 
condition. In the salmon tribe, the eggs, 
when in a perfectly ripe condition, lie per- 
fectly loose in the abdomen, whence they 
may be extruded by gentle pressure. They 
are caught, as they fall, in a basin, and are 
vitalized by coming in contact with the milt 
of the males. As soon as the operation is 
completed, the eggs are placed in hatching- 
troughs. These are made of various mate- 
rials, but are simply long, narrow boxes, 
twelve feet long by one and a half wide, 
and divided into compartments, to keep 
the eggs from crowding one another. Cold 
spring water, which has been carefully fil- 
tered by passing through several flannel 
screens, comes in at the head of these 
troughs, passes over the eggs in one com- 
partment after another, and escapes at the 
lower end. By this means the greatest dan- 
gers to the life of the embryo are avoided. 
Sediments and confervz, a family of water- 
plants, can not pass the screens, insects are 
kept out, and ducks and eels are disappointed 
of their prey. The eggs require about two 
months to hatch, with the water at a tem- 
perature of forty-five degrees. They de- 
mand constant care and attention, for if one 
egg dies or becomes diseased, it contami- 
nates its neighbors. The advance of the 
process is, however, soon visible in the egg, 
either to the human eye, or under the mi- 
croscope. And soon the fish-culturist will 
have evidence of his labors being success- 
ful. Some morning, on going to the troughs, 
he will notice broken egg-shells in the water, 
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and, on closer inspection, will observe wrig. 
gling nondescripts in the water, neither fish 
nor eggs, but compounded of both. When 
they once begin to appear, they come jn 
thousands, in millions. The young need 
more water at this time, but require less care; 
yet still they must be watched. The young 
fish may be turned loose into the stream, 
If he is a salmon, after a few months he goes 
down to the sea, there to dwell and feed and 
grow, returning in a few months more, bring. 
ing from five to ten pounds of as delicious food 
as is to be found in the great waters. If he 
is a trout, he will make his home in the dark, 
shady nooks and holes, growing to half a 
pound in a year. 


THE SUNFLOWER PRODUCTS.—The com- 
mon sunflower is a native of tropical Amer- 
ica, and there it sometimes attains the ex. 
traordinary height, for an annual plant, of 
twenty feet. It thrives in nearly every re 
gion of the habitable globe. It is culti- 
vated to a considerable extent in the south 
of Europe and the north-west provinces of 
India. In the latter country, the sunflower 
is said to have a very beneficial effect in 
promoting the healthfulness of the region 
infested by malarial fevers. The seeds are 
valued as food for cattle, and an oil may be 
expressed from them which is scarcely infe- 
rior to olive oil. One acre of good land 
will produce about fifty bushels of seed, 
each bushel yielding about a gallon of oil. 
The seeds are also used like almonds for 
making soothing emulsions, and, in some 
parts of Europe, a food for infants is pre- 
pared from them. In tropical America, the 
Indians make bread of them. The Jerusa- 
lem artichoke is a species of the sunflower, 
and, like all sunflowers, a native of tropical 
America. It has a straight stem, eight or 
ten feet high, and produces flowers like 
those of the sunflower, yellow, but smaller. 
The thick, fleshy perennial root produces a 
large number of tubers not unlike potatoes. 
Though not as nourishing as the potato, 
these tubers are, when properly prepared, 
very palatable, and make very good soup. 
They are propagated like the potato. 
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AsTRONOMICAL.—Some accounts have 
reached us of the results of the observations 
made in Asia during the eclipse of the sun 
on the 6th of April. A writer in the Lon- 
don Zimes states that the results of these 
observatiqns are well worthy of the time, 
labor, and thought expended on the whole 
attempt. Evidence of the highest impor- 
tance, bearing upon the general nature of 
the spectrum of the coronal atmosphere in 
its upper region, has been obtained. He 
thinks there is evidence to sustain the theory 
that there is something at the sun like an 
envelope or atmosphere of hydrogen, some- 
thing that is cooler, something that is con- 
firied to the higher levels of its own atmos- 
phere, and which will not appear lower 
down, because the compcund molecules 
which form it will be broken up by the 
higher temperature of the subjacent regions. 


BoTANICAL.—M. Woronin, of St. Peters- 
burg, recently read, before the society of 
naturalists of that city, an account of some 
investigations in relation to the cause of the 
disease known as ‘‘club-foot,”? found. in the 
roots of different species of cabbage and 
turnip. The disease, which is common in 
England and some parts of America, has but 
just made its appearance near St. Petersburg. 
It has generally been attributed to the sting 
of some insect, but M. Woronin asserts that 
he has discovered it to be owing to the pres- 
ence of a vegetable organism hitherto un- 
known. This new plant has not yet received 
a name, awaiting further study, to establish 
its position in the system. 


COMPLEMENTARY TASTE.—At a recent 
meeting of the London Physical Society, 
Dr. Stone made a communication on the 
subjective phenomena of taste. He stated 
that some experiments he had recently made 
led him to consider whether there might be 
‘complementary taste,” as well as ‘‘com- 
plementary sight.”” He described the fol- 
lowing experiments as examples of the kind 
of phenomena. If water be placed in the 
mouth after the back of the tongue has been 
moistened with moderately diluted nitric 
acid, the water will have a distinctly saccha- 
tine taste. If the wires from a ten-cell 
Groves’ battery be covered with moist 
sponge, and placed, one on the forehead, 
and the other on the back of the neck, an 











impression is produced which is exactly 
similar to that resulting from the insertion 
of the tongue between a silver and a copper 
coin, the edges of which are in contact. Dr. 


‘Stone showed that the induced current usu- 


ally employed for medical purposes has not 
this effect ; and he considered the results cu- 
rious, as, so far as we know, they can hardly 
be the results of chemical action. Mr. Rob- 
erts mentioned an instance in which sudden 
alarm had been followed by the peculiar 
taste which results from the introduction of 
two coins into the mouth, to which allusion 
is made above. 


BALLOONING.—A new steering balloon, by 
Smitter, is being exhibited, suspended in the 
middle of the Alcazar, in Paris. The meas- 
urement is only six thousand feet, but the 
balloon is so light that, when filled with 
pure hydrogen, it must float. A considera- 
ble sum of money has been invested in it, 
and great ability has been displayed in the 
construction. Although no practical result 
in open air may be expected, it is a wonder- 
ful piece of clock-work. In connection with 
this subject, it is stated that, for several 
months past, a firm of engineers have been 
experimenting privately at the Crystal Palace 
with an aerial steamer of a novel and prom- 
ising character, weighing one hundred and 
sixty pounds. Experiments are stated to 
have proved the capability of two vertical 
screws, each twelve feet in diameter, to raise 
a weight of one hundred and twenty pounds; 
the steam-engine, with water and fuel, form- 
ing a part of the weight so raised, to the ex- 
tent of eighty pounds. The power exerted 
by it is equal to two and a half horses. 


THE VENUs’s FLy-TRAP.—Dr. Balfour re- 
portes some interesting experiments on the 
Lionaa muscipula, which he considers a car- 
nivorous plant. He shows that the irrita- 
bility under which the leaf contracts is resi- 
dent in six delicate hairs, so placed on the 
surface of the leaf that no insect can avoid 
touching them in crawling over it. Chloro- 
form dropped on a hair caused the leaf to 
close immediately ; water had no such effect. 
Contraction only lasted for a considerable 
time ; when any object capable of affording 
nutrition was seized it lasted for about three 
weeks, and the interior of the leaf gave out 
a viscid secretion. 
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FLORIE’S BIRTHDAY PARTY. 

LITTLE FLORIE would be eight years old 
to-morrow, and her fond mother had prom- 
ised her a company of six to take tea and 
spend the afternoon. 

**You may invite just whom you please, 
daughter,” her mother said; and as soon 
as lesscns were over, she went out, accom- 
panied by her nurse, to invite the company. 

Ann, the nurse, thought, of course, that 
Florie would invite Fannie Morris, Jennie 
Snow, and two or three others with whom 
she often played. They lived in large houses 
on the next street, and thither Ann turned, 
expecting Florie to follow. 

‘¢Where are you going ?”’ exclaimed Florie. 
**¢The company I am going to invite don’t 
live there. Those girls have lots of fun and 
many good times.” 

Proceeding in their walk, they came to an 
alley not very inviting in appearance. 

‘‘I am goirg to stop here,” said Florie; 
and opening a rickety old door, she began 
to climb the stairs. Stopping at the top of 
the first flight, she knocked at the door on 
her right. 

*¢Come in,” was faintly heard. 

Florie opened the door, and walked up to 
a little girl about her own age and size, who 
was sitting on a chair knitting. She held 
out her hand in the direction of Florie’s 
voice, for poor Mary Grey was blind, the 
daughter of a woman who had done some 
sewing for Florie’s mother. 

‘¢ Mrs. Grey, I came to see if you would 
allow Mary to take tea with me to-morrow ; 
*t is my birthday, and mamma has promised 
me a little party, and that I shall invite 
whoever I please. I will send for her, if you 
are willing.” 

**How good you are, Miss Florie!’”’ the 
mother replied. ‘*My poor child has but 
few pleasures, and I know she will enjoy 
her visit to you.” 

**I will send for her, then, at three to- 
morrow.” 

Bidding the mother and daughter good- 
bye, she tripped down the stairs and hurried 
along to another house not far distant, 
where a large boot hung out for a sign. 
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Nurse looked at Florie in amazement as she 
entered this little shop, where an old man 
sat mending shoes, and a poor little lame 
boy was propped up in a chair, trying to 
amuse himself with some bits of bright. 
colored leather. 

**Q Miss Fiorie!’’ exclaimed the child, 
‘IT am so glad you have come. Those 
roses you sent me a few days ago were 
beautiful, and I kept them just as long as | 
could, dt they would die,” 

‘¢ Never mind, Jamie; I have come to ip- 
vite you to take tea with me to-morrow, and 
you shall have as many roses as you can 
carry home.” 

The little lame fellow glanced at his poor, 
deformed feet, and then at his crutches, 

*‘Never mind, Jamie,” the old shoe. 
maker said, ‘‘I will carry you to Miss 
Florie’s. I expect to go up in that direction 
to-morrow.” 

Florie now left for another home. Passing 
out of the alley and going into a little side 
street, she stopped at the door of a neat but 
poor-looking house, which was occupied by 
an old woman, formerly a nurse in Florie’s 
family. 

**O Miss Florie, it does me good to see 
your bright face; no one has been to read 
the story of the Good Shepherd since you 


. were here, and my poor old eyes are of but , 


little service now.” ‘ 

‘* Well, nursie, to-morrow will be my 
birthday, and you are to come and take tea 
with me, and then I will read to you, if you 
wish.” 

‘The precious child!” said the old 
woman, ‘‘to think of poor old nurse.” 

‘Good-bye, nursie; I am not through in- 
viting my friends yet;” and beckoning to 
Ann, she walked on a few doors farther, and 
then stopped at another home of poverty. 
A weak-looking child came to the door, not 
much older than Florie, with a baby in her 
arms, crying as loud as he could cry. 

‘‘Why, Florie!” the child exclaimed, 
‘¢who ever would have thought of seeing 
you!” 

‘* Where is your mother, Amy ?” 

‘She is washing ; and the baby is so cross 
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Ican’t do any thing with him. I could not 
go to Sunday-school last Sunday because he 
was not well, and [ am so sorry, for I knew 
my verses, every one.” 

“Do you think your mother will let you 
come and take tea with me to-morrow? It 
is my birthday.” 

By this time a poor woman made her ap- 
pearance, wondering what such a fine little 
gitl could want with her child. 

‘Please, may Amy come to my house to- 
morrow afternoon? It will be my birth- 
day; we are in the same Sunday-school 
class, and I would like to have her.” 

“Certainly, miss, I have no objections ;” 
and the mother and child were both pleased. 

«Where next?” said Ann. 

“To Mrs. White’s,” said Florie; ‘there 
is no one there but little deaf and dumb 
Tommy; I am going to invite him.” 

Florie ran in to Mrs. White’s, made 
known her errand, and left, saying, ‘‘ Bring 
him at three o’clock to-morrow.” 

«‘ Now for home,” said Florie ; and hasten- 
ing to her room the moment she arrived, 
she wrote a little note as foilows: ‘‘Florie 
Swift sends her compliments to Mrs. Swift, 
and would be pleased to have her company 
to-morrow afternoon.” 

“Ann, take this to mamma, please, and 
wait for an answer.” 

Ann soon returned with a small piece of 
paper, on which was written: ‘Mrs. Swift ac- 
cepts the invitation for to-morrow afternoon,” 

The next afternoon was bright and clear, 
and as three o’clock drew near, Florie began 
to arrange her table for the guests in the 
arbor. A large dish of strawberries stood 
in the center, on one side a large cake, and 
on the other a plate of biscuit. Cold ham 
and chickens were also provided, and a 
small bouquet of choice flowers stood by 
each plate. 

“Your company is coming, 
who was assisting Miss Florie. 

Sure enough, there came old nurse with 
her walking-stick, and Jamie on the shoe- 
maker’s back. Ann had seated blind Mary, 
and soon Amy and the little muge Tommy 
appeared. Seating old nurse in a large 
chair brought out for her, she seated all the 
rest on her right and left. Mary smelled 
the flowers, and seemed to enjoy them. Mrs. 
Swift next appeared, looking somewhat as- 


” said Ann, 











tonished at the company assembled. She 
greeted each one pleasantly, and took the 
head of the table. The good things soon 
began to disappear. 

Tea being over, Mrs. Swift invited them 
to the parlor, where she played and sang 
for them. Each had a piece of cake and 
plate of ice-cream before leaving, and a 
bouquet to take home. All seemed te enjoy 
their visit, and left well pleased. 

After they had left, Mrs. Swift asked Florie 
why she had invited such a company ? 

‘* Mamma, our teacher told us last Sun- 
day that God said, Feed the hungry, lead 
the lame, and help the needy, or something 
like that. That is what it means, anyhow. 
Did I do right, mamma?” 

‘*Yes, daughter, I was glad to see you do 
as you did. He who gives to the poor, 
lends to the Lord.” —American Messenger. 





FABLES. 


AWKWARD END OF A FINE BEGINNING.— 
‘*Now for some young greens! We have 
had poor fare long enough,” said the Slugs 
and Snails, after the rain had refreshed the 
parched and thirsty earth. 

‘‘ Now for the slugs and the snails!’ said 
the Thrushes. ‘‘ Not a dinner have we had 
these two months.’”’ And they fell to till 
only a solitary few escaped to their hiding- 
places, confessing that prosperity, however 
bright its promise, has its drawbacks in 
fruition. 


FLYING ABOVE. —‘‘ Mother, mother!” 
cried the young Herons to the old Bird, 
‘show are we to escape the hawks and the 
falcons? They are continually pursuing us!” 

‘«My dears,” said the old Bird, ‘they 
are, I know well, quick, powerful, and 
cruel, and greatly to be feared; but if you 
will only keep the sky of them, you will be 
safe. There’s nothing like flying above 
your enemies !”” 


TEST OF FRIENDSHIP.—‘‘ Who is a friend 
like me?” said’the Shadow to the Body. 
‘*Do I not follow you wherever you go? 
Sunlight or moonlight, I never forsake you.” 

‘*It is true,” said the Body; ‘you are 
with me in sunlight and moonlight, but 
where are you when neither sun nor moon 
shines upon me? The true friend abides 
with us in darkness.” 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


A PLEASANT book for Yankee readers is 
Mr. Samuel Adams Drake’s Mooks and Cor- 
ners of the New England Coast. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York; Robert Clarke, Cin- 
cinnati.) The first chapter is devoted to the 
New England of the ancients, with a fac- 
simile of the first map engraved in New 
England, embracing Boston and its sur- 
roundings. Chapter second describes Mount 
Desert Island, the birthplace and early 
home of the late lamented Bishop Clark. 
Maine’s coast and its islands are visited and 
illustrated—New Hampshire corners on the 
sea. Here we have ‘the ancient seat of 
the Winthrops, at Little Harbor ;’”’ the por- 
trait of Sir Thomas Wentworth, with the 
interior of the mansion; a portrait of Ben- 
ning Wentworth, for twenty-five years royal 
governor of New Hampshire; succeeded by 
his nephew John, who was royalist gover- 
nor at the time of the out-break of the Rev- 
olution. Next comes Salem, Massachusetts, 
with its stories of witches and witchcraft ; 
the birthplace of Putnam, and a picture 
of the old soldier in the uniform of a British 
officer. Marblehead is the next locality 
pictured, the birthplace of Elbridge~Gerry, 
as well as of that word named from him 
for political chicanery, ‘‘ gerrymandering.” 
Next we have Plymouth, the ‘‘ American 
Mecca ;” ‘‘ Pilgrim Hall ;” Sargent’s picture 
of the Landing; the ‘Rock,’ inclosed 
within an iron railing, and ‘‘ 1620” painted 
on its top; with incidents of Carver, Brad- 
ford, John Allen, and Miles Standish. 
Thence out to Provincetown, around the 
Cape to Nantucket, and across to Newport, 
on which the author has given us one of his 
most interesting chapters, particularly his 
description of the French at Newport 
during the Revolutionary war ; Mount Hope 
and King Philip, New London and Nor- 
wich, with a picture of the house in which 
Benedict Arnold was born, and of the old 
Congregational Church, in which our youth- 
hood was trained; Saybrook, and the tomb 
of Lady Fenwick. 

The writer attempts—as Abbott did with 
Napoleon, and Froude with Henry the 
Eighth-—a sort of vindication of George the 





Third. He says, ‘The American is noy 
living who will see justice done the memo 
of George III. He was neither a bad king 
nor a bad man.”’ He doubtless felt as badly 
over the loss of his American colonies as 
Bloody Mary did over the loss of Calais, 
No better justice can be done to George 
III than has been rendered him by Pro, 
fessor Green, of Oxford, in his short his - 
tory of the English people, who, after * 
saying that the young king managed to 
ruin the country, though he was neither 
profligate nor great, proceeds to add: «He 
had a smaller mind than any English king 
before him save James the Second.” He 
characterizes him as dull, petty-tempered, 
and obstinate. After such justice rendered 
to an English sovereign, by an Oxford pro. 
fessor, no American needs try. 


Messrs. HircHcock & WALDEN send for 
our notice in this monthly number a new 
and beautiful edition of Temptation and 
Triumph, with other stories, By Virginia 
F. Townsend; Amy’s Temptation, by Mr, 
S. E. Sells, a well-told story of domestic life 
and personal influence; Lost and Found, by 
Rev. W. S. Urmy, a lovely little book de 
signed for the young: ‘*The Lost Coin 
Found ;” ‘The Lost Sheep Found ;” ‘The 
Lost Son Found.” Jy Uncle Toby: his 
Table Talks and Reflections, by an Attorney: 
at-Law. Useful thoughts uttered in taking 
style. Dialogue is more attractive than 
essay, and a personality much more easily 
retained in the memory than an abstraction, 
Uncle Toby will be popular with all classes 
of readers. (Nelson & Phillips, New York.) 


IT requires peculiar genius to make a suc 
cessful school book, and the man who suc 
ceeds here does a great and useful work for 
his day and generation. Smith, Anthon, 
M’Guffey, and others achieved fame and 
fortune, years ago, in this useful direction; 
and theiresuccess led many to experiment 
who had a less measure of success, or failed 
altogether. Professor J. P. Ridpath, of the 
Indiana Asbury University, has ventured 
into this field with a school History of te 
United States, on a new and comprehensive 
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lan. For his text he is indebted to the or- 
dinary authorities. He attracts attention 
and aids memory by copious illustrations. 
Geography and chronology are the ‘two 
eyes of history ;”’ and this volume is full of 
chronological charts and maps of the country 
at each period of its existence, voyage and 
discovery, colonization, English grants, 
French, English, Dutch, Swedish, and 
Spanish possessions, territorial growth, and 
every other that will give the learner an 
jdea of the state of the country, period by 
period, from the beginning. Chronology 
and maps are thus made a part of the study 
of the author, and they are a most im- 
portant part, in aid of the young memory. 
It isa pity that artificial scaffolding, as the 
division of history into periods, should be 
necessary. As well attempt to divide the 
flowing Ohio into sections as to separate the 
current of events into fixed and definite 
sections. Much that is thus learned in 
school-days, in the domain of the arbitrary 
and artificial, has to be unlearned in f@ture 
life. When able to stand alone we throw 
away crutches; the unphilosophical and un- 
thinking mistake the crutches for the natural 
legs. The portraits of distinguished char- 
acters with which the book is illustrated are 
numerous, faithful, and well executed. We 
think the work will be both popular and 
useful in the sphere in which it is designed 
toserve. (J. T. Jones & Co.) 


The Lesser Hymnal (Hitchcock & Walden; 
Nelson & Phillips) is a selection, from the 
standard hymn-book, of hymns in common 
use, supplemented by such as have become 





popular in other quarters since our collec- 
tion was made, in 1848. It is a cheap and 
convenient manual for use in the family, 
social circle, prayer-meeting, and Sunday- 
school. It has about ninety of Charles 
Wesley’s (out of five hundred), some forty 
of Watts’s, the rest scattering over the whole 
range of former poets, and a fuller repre- 
sentation than necessary of the new. If a 
dozen or two of feeble specimens from living 
pens had been omitted, there would have 
been no necessity for crowding the last hun- 
dred pages into such fine print as will mili- 
tate seriously against their evening use (the 
time when the book will be most used), and 
such as will aid the fine-typed modern news- 
paper in the evil work of destroying the eye- 
sight of whole generations. Dr. Warren 
and the Agents have done their work well, 
on the whole. 


A Question of Honor, a novel, by Chris- 
tian Reid (D. Appleton & Co., New York; 
Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati). Zhe 
Hudson River Illustrated by pen and pencil, 
for tourists and others, illustrated with sixty 
engravings on wood, from drawings by J. 
D. Woodward. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York; Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.) 
A beautiful tribute to the American Rhine, 
and an indispensable accompaniment for the 
tourist, as he steams along its surface in one 
of its floating palaces, or rides along its 
banks on the rail. 


OF the Home Story Series, we have Stories 
for the Fireside, by Augusta Larned, with 
three illustrations. (Nelson & Phillips, New 
York; Hitchcock & Walden, Cincinnati.) 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


CuurcH DEDICATIONS.—Under this head 
the editor of the Western Christian Advocate 
has a sensible editorial in one of his August 
issues. He rebukes the prevailing mania 
for urging and inviting bishops to turn aside 
from their regular duties to attend dedica- 
tions. According to Romish and ritualistic 
ideas, nobody short of a bishop can ‘con- 
secrate.” The higher the official, the holier 





the effect. The bishop’s blessing is large, 
the archbishop’s more liberal still, the car- 
dinal’s superior to either, and the Pope’s 
no way short of that of the Almighty him- 
self. In Protestant Churches, a great dedi- 
cator is secured to secure a great audience, 
and a great audience is gathered to get a 
great contribution. The man ig called to 
dedicate who will ‘‘draw.” It is sufficiently 
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humbling to a preacher’s self-respect to feel 
that he is put up, like an elephant or Punch 
and Judy, to attract a crowd; and still more 
degrading to his finer sensibilities to be put 
on to the platform to badger like an auction- 
eer for two or three hours together, particu- 
larly in connection with a Sunday service, to 
raise a provisional supply for a debt that 
often demoralizes a society or impoverishes 
the givers. We hope the day will come 
when churches will be paid for when they 
are finished, and nothing will be said or 
done at the final dedication to mar or ruin 
the moral and spiritual impressions of the 
sermon and the services of the occasion. 


Henry Siicer.—In an August number 
of the Christian Advocate, Dr. John A. Dash- 
iell has a long eulogy on the ‘‘ old war-horse”’ 
of Baltimore Methodism. ‘‘ He was of Scotch 
descent and a native of Annapolis, Mary- 
land. Henry was the second son, and in 
his sixteenth year was sent to Baltimore to 
learn chair-painting. The year after his 
arrival in Baltimore he was awakened, left 
his seat in the gallery, kneeled at the altar, 
and was converted. He joined the Exeter- 
street Church. Two years afterward, in his 
nineteenth year, he returned home. During 
these two years, his activity and success in 
the Church had developed traits of charac- 
ter which indicated the Christian ministry 
as his life-work. The opinion of the excel- 
lent man to whom he was apprenticed, and 
of the Church of which he was a member, 
was confirmed by his own experience. The 
call of the Holy Ghost was distinct and im- 
perative. He was licensed to preach in his 
twentieth year, and employed on the Balti- 
more circuit. At the ensuing session of the 
Conference, namely, in 1822, having been 
recommended by the district conference 
which met December 4, 1821, in George- 
town, D. C., he was received on trial, and 
appointed to the Harford Circuit. He was 
in the itinerant ministry over fifty years, was 
a member of eight General Conferences, and 
died April 23, 1874.” 

He is thus happily characterized by Dr. 
Dashiell: ‘‘ Henry Slicer was a man of vig- 
orous intellect and of moderate education. 
He was self-reliant and indefatigable. By 
his earnest piety, the culture of considerable 
study in his early ministry, abundant use of 








—— 
social helps, and unfaltering devotion to hig 


‘work as a Methodist preacher, he rose toa 


high rank among his brethren, and held 
during his life a prominent position in the 
Church and community. Simple in dress 
and frank in the expression of his opinions, 
he was courtly in manner, and a welcome 
guest in cultivated circles. Stern reformer, 
he had the confidence of the multitude, and 
sat down in the poorest homes with the most 
lowly. Exacting of duty, and blunt in de 
nouncing evil of every sort, he was gentle 
to woman, tender to childhood, kind to the 
young itinerant, and hospitable to a fault, 
Amidst the engagements of a long and busy 
life, he never allowed the demands of home, 
friendship, or party to weaken thé claims of 
God upon his time and services. His; min. 
istry is an instructive example of devotion 
to primitive Methodist usage, of sympathy 
with judicious changes, and of punctilious 
discharge of official duties. His religious 
experience, from its dawn, was positive and 
full of comfort.” 


Dr. Curry IN IRELAND.—The follow. 
ing is from the London Methodist: * Rey, 
Dr. Curry, editor of the Christian Advocate, 
New York, preached in University Road 
Church on the Sunday evening, and took 
part in the ordination service in Donegal 
Square. His appearance is in itself striking: 
rather above the medium height, the head 
being of ample dimensions, and well covered 
with snow-white hair; faultless in his dress, 
and wearing a plain black silk neck-tie, in- 
stead of the usual white worn in this coun- 
try by ministers; standing erect, with the 
manly bearing of Americans generally, 
neither nervous nor timid, he attracts the 


attention of those who observe men as they © 


pass along. His sermon was the production 
of a mind which had made theology its 
study, exhaustive both in its exposition and 
analysis, as well as full in its doctrinal teach- 
ing. It was, indeed, very unlike that of the 
usual style of American preachers, possess 
ing few or none of the elements which con- 
tribute to form a popular preacher, but full 
of thought, with all the evidences of careful 
preparation.” 

FaME.—A leading Southern Methodist 
Journal, in an editorial, speaks of ‘Dr. E. 
Wentworth, until recently editor of the 
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LADIES’ REPOSITORY, at Cincinnati.” A few 
ears ago we were hunting for Henry Ward 
Beecher’s church, and were within a block 
or two of it, when we inquired of a decent- 
Joking man if he could direct us. ¢ Beecher? 
Beecher ?”” said he; ‘* there is no such man 
preaches “in this vicinity.” ‘‘ But, perhaps 
you are a stranger here,’’ we mildly sug- 
gested. “* No,” he said; ‘*I have lived in 
this quarter of the city for twenty years, and 
never heard of any suchchurch.” Probably 
this intelligent citizen was one of the jury 
in the late trial, and knows better now. A 
court trial gives a man notoriety, if it adds 
little to his fame. Thackeray, in one of his 
lectures, speaking of fame, illustrated his 
topic by an incident that happened to him 
in St. Louis, when his presence stirred the 
whole city. He came down to breakfast 
late one morning, at the Planter’s Hotel, 
and two colored waiters, to whom he was 
personally unknown, supplied his wants. 
While he was breakfasting, he overheard one 
of the servants say to the other, sotto voce: 

“ Who is this Mr. Thacker that every body 
is making such a blessed fuss about ?” 

« Blarsted if I know,” rejoined his intelli- 
gent companion. 

Such is fame! 


ORATOR PuUNSHON.—Dr. Curry, writing 
from the Irish Conference, writes thus of the 
effort of the illustrious President, Dr. Will- 
iam Morley Punshon, on that occasion. 

“After the ordination came the charge to 
the young ministers by the President, which 
was the great event of the occasion, and, 
indeed, of the whole conference. We have 
heard Dr. Punshon on several occasions in 
America, in performances that were ac- 
knowledged to be among his best and most 
effective; but this certainly surpassed them 
all, It was somewhat in the form of a ser- 
mon,—text, Paul’s exhortation to the Ephe- 
sian elders—spoken from the pulpit, stand- 
ing back of and a little above the platform, 
upon which sat the persons especially ad- 
dressed, and a large number of the chief 
men of the conference, while the whole inte- 
rior of the church, below and above, pre- 
sented only a sea of expectant faces. It was 
about an hour in the delivery, and, from be- 
ginning to end, it was like a deluge of com- 
pacted thoughts poured forth with a well- 








managed earnestness, in a full and distinct 
utterance, and illumined and_ enforced 
throughout with the most apt illustrations 
and apposite ‘puttings,’ while the sub- 
stance of the advices and cautions were 
wholesome and thoroughly religious. We 
have heard Dr. Punshon’s discourses likened 
to a galaxy of bright stars, and to a brilliant 
display of pyrotechnics; but neither of these 
can do justice to this one. It was a pro- 
tracted and sustained cannonade, like that 
of Waterloo or Gettysburg, with mingled 
peals of thunder, and flashes of flame, and 
the heavy crashing of shots and shells,—all 
combined into a single but continuous strain 
of eloquence, beautiful in its imagery, and 
sublime in its power.” 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY PRESIDENCY.—It 
has become somewhat common for college 
presidents to resign the headshig of institu- 
tions, and betake themselves to professor- 
ships. Dr. Cummings exchanges the pres- 
idency of the Middletown College for a 
chair in the same institution, while Dr. 
Cyrus Foss assumes the presidency. Dr. 
Foss is an able man, and will, no doubt, 
prove successful as an administrator of the 
affairs of the University, of which he is an 
honored alumnus. 


OsTRACISM.—The Romish hierarchy has 
threatened, through one of their Jesuit or- 
gans, to expel the New York Hera/d from 
every Romish house in the United States for 
some of its utterances. After expelling the 
Bible and all the best literature of the age 
from their communion, it will not be re- 
garded as any great mark of virtue that 
Bennett’s Herald is tabooed, and placed on 


‘the Index Expurgatorius. 


Our HymMn.—We publish in this number 
the whole of the English version, written in 
the sixteenth century, it is supposed, and 
nearly the whole of the Scotch version, dat- 
ing from the seventeenth, of the well-known 


** Jerusalem, my happy home,” 


number 962 in our hymn-book, supposed to 
be a versification by Watts, though marked 
‘*unknown.” Hymn-book hyinns, by great 
authors, are usually a selection out of long 
poems, beautiful to read, but too long to sing, 
unless at a concert, or ‘‘ Praise-meeting.” 
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ENGRAVING IN THIS NUMBER.—The fame 
of Saratoga is world-wide. Its many min- 
eral springs, with their health-giving prop- 
erties, have built up a town of elegant ho- 
tels, pretty churches, and costly mansions, 
and brought tq this originally unattractive 
place, the fashion, the wealth, and the 
beauty of the land. To its natural attrac- 
tions, it has latterly added trials of muscle 
and trials of speed, on the part of biped and 
quadruped, which annually draw immense 
crowds to its lake and its trotting-park. 
Hotel life, with its exactions, has come, of 
late, to be supplemented by cottage-life, 
wherein one can withdraw from fashion and 
folly, and live soberly and seriously, ‘in the 
world, but not ofit.’”’ In one of these cottages 
there dwells, ‘during the season,” a saintly 
woman, of ‘whom it may be truly said: ‘*She 
openeth her mouth with wisdom ; and in her 
tongue is the law of kindness.” Reared 
after the manner of the Society of Friends, 
Miss Sarah F. Smiley carries with her that 
air of spiritual and* intellectual refinement 
for which the Friends have ever been re- 
markable, and by her earnestness of speech 
and manner, her eloquent and burning 
words, her sprightliness and humor, she 
leads captive the throngs who crowd to hear 
her interesiing Bible readings, or assemble 
to listen to her fervent addresses. A face of 
winning sweetness, a tone of gentle persua- 
sion, and a toilet of Quaker simplicity in 
finish, though of Quaker elegance in mate- 
rial, present to us the woman who, though 
in feeble health, recently addressed, in the 
parlors of the Grand Union Hotel, at Sara- 
toga, the belle of Fifth Avenue and the bear 
of Wall Street; the Vice-President of the 


country, and the ‘‘ elegant young men,” who, . 


it is said, ‘*stood with serious air the whole 
hour through of her talk, or, drawing out a 
pocket Bible, followed her reading of texts.” 
A good woman—an angelic face. 


MounTAIN LAKE, among the Andes, 
painted by the incomparable Church, is a 
beautiful scene, and was kindly loaned for 
the express use of the artist of the REPosI- 
TORY, by Mrs. J. M. Ingersoll, of New York. 
We have seldom, if ever, printed a more 
exquisite landscape. 


Rainy SUMMER.—‘‘ Water, water, every- 
where !’”’ was thecry in June and July of the 





current year. During those months, in some 
sections of the West more rain fell than had 
been known for years. Streams were ram, 
pant, and floods damaging. Whole news. 
paper broadsides were devoted to accounts 
of destruction and devastation. Camp. 
meetings were squelched. In one of oy; 
suburban villages, a society advertised to lay 
the corner-stone of a church on a given day, 
and the report was, that when the day came, 
the stone had floated away, and the church 
corner was a foot or two under water! The 
Ohio rose in might and majesty; but while 
rivers were magnified poor humanity suffered, 


NEw TEMPERANCE PAPER. — Womay'; 
Temperance Union, Philadelphia, edited by 
the talented Mrs. Jennie F. Willing, of 
Joliet, Illinois. Sure to be a good thing, 


Works EXPECTED.—It is said that Dr, 
Tefft is writing the life of Bishop Soule, and 
that Dr. Crooks is writing that of Dr, 
M’Clintocs. Considering the character of 
both the authors and subjects, we can not 
see how either work can fail in power, in. 
terest, or importance, 


SAVONAROLA.—Our readers will find an 
able paper on Savonarola in this and the last 
number, written by a valuable correspond- 
ent, a Roman Catholic Italian lady, whose 
opportunities for giving a true picture of the 
great reformation far exceed any that our 
libraries afford on this side of the ocean, 


ANDREW JOHNSON.—In the death of this 
distinguished Ex-President, Tennessee lost a 
notable citizen and the country an honest 
man. He had his eccentricities, but he was 
faithful to what he conceived to be the prin- 
ciples of right, justice, and truth. Living, 
his love for the Constitution amounted toa 
passion ; and dying, he desired that his wind- 
ing-sheet might be the flag of his country, 


FREEMASONS AND ROMANISTS. — A Lon- 
don writer says, one of the greatest obstacles 
in the way of Rome in these days is Free 
Masonry. We have never had any love for 
that order since the days of William Morgan, 
but we shall be happy if they can stem the 
tide of Romanism. Of two great secret or 
ganizations, if we must choose between 
them, commend us to the secret ‘ Order” 
rather than to the secrets of the ‘ Confes 
sional.” St. John rather than St. Peter. 
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